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TWO WEEKS IN DEPARTMENT STORES. 


Ir is so common for those who purchase goods to think 
nothing at all about the clerk in attendance, or the conditions 
under which the goods were produced, that it seems timely just 
now, when the Consumers’ League? has started upon a crusade 
of educating the public, to give a true picture of some condi- 
tions existing in Chicago. 

The necessity for a thorough investigation of the work of 
women and children in the large department stores in the city 
was apparent, and the difficulties manifold. With a view to 
ascertaining some things which could be learned only from the 
inside, the investigation which is to form the subject-matter of 
this paper was undertaken. It seemed evident that valuable 
information could be obtained if someone were willing to endure 
the hardships of the saleswoman’s life,and from personal expe- 
rience be able to pass judgment upon observed conditions. The 
urgency of the need, coupled with an enthusiastic interest in the 

*It should be distinctly stated that the two department stores in which the mate- 
rial for this paper was collected are not the establishments which have the best repu- 
tation of their class in Chicago. 


?The Consumers’ League of Illinois was organized by the collegiate alumnz of 
this city in February, 1897, when a standard was adopted and a provisional constitu- 
tion drawn up. A permanent organization, with Mrs. Charles Henrotin as president, 
was effected at a meeting held in Huli-House, November 30, 1898. The league at 
the present time has about eight hundred members. 
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work for which the Consumers’ League stands, led me to join the 
ranks of the retail clerks for two weeks during the rush of the 
holiday trade. It may be urged that just judgments could not 
be formed at a time when conditions must be abnormal. It is 
true that conditions were abnormal, but the importance of know- 
ing to what extent cannot be overestimated. The consumer 
should know how far his Christmas shopping works hardship for 
the clerks. Moreover, he should concern himself with the ques- 
tion as to whether the abnormal conditions he has helped to 
create are in part mitigated by adequate payment for the work 
exacted. The law in Illinois? prohibits the employment of 
children under fourteen years, and limits the working day of 
those between the ages of fourteen and sixteen to ten hours 
in manufacturing and mercantile establishments, and it should 
be a matter of concern to the purchaser if his persistence in 
late shopping leads the merchant to break, or at least evade, 
the law. It is admittedly a menace to the social weal to have 
children and young girls working late at night, and thus exposed 
to the dangers of city streets at a time when physical and 
moral safety demand that they be at home. One of the objects 
of this investigation was to find the amount of overtime exacted, 
and the compensation, if any, that was given. Employers are 
always ready to tell the best conditions that exist; it remains 
to others to find the worst. And the Consumers’ League utterly 
refuses to indorse stores that do not live up to its standard all 
the time. 

And yet some will argue that any effort in behalf of the 
employés in the great stores is unnecessary. Many objections 
were urged against factory legislation in the early days of that 
reform. The champions of the movement in England met with 
strenuous opposition, but finally their frightful revelations of 
actual conditions overcame their opponents, and a wave of 
enthusiastic reform set in. The history in this country is simi- 
lar. From 1830 to 1874 agitation for the protection of women 
and children in the factories was kept up, till finally, at the lat- 
ter date, the Massachusetts Act became a reality. Then other 


* Child-labor law of Illinois, February, 1897. 
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states followed the example set, until, at the present time, 
almost all the states having large manufacturing interests have 
very good factory laws. Illinois is a notable exception.* Such, 
in a word, has been the history of the factory laws. We are just 
on the eve of an agitation for the amelioration of the conditions 
under which a vast army of saleswomen and cash children work. 
Thoughtful people all over the country have already recognized 
the necessity for this; but the whole body of the people must 
be awakened. And to help, in a small way, the educative 
movement here my labor was undertaken. 

The difficulty of finding employment was not so great as 
might be supposed. Owing to the holiday rush, and the conse- 
quent need of large reinforcements to the original help, the 
employers were not insistent on experience as a requisite for the 
successful applicant. However, it was not until several visits 
had been made that I was promised a position at three dollars a 
week. Work was to begin the following Monday, which would 
give me just two weeks of the Christmas trade. Employment 
being promised, it seemed desirous to engage board in some 
home for working women; for the environment which such a 
place would provide gave promise of the best results. I was for- 
tunate in finding a most satisfactory place not far from the heart 
of the city, and there I went asa working-woman. This home is 
deserving of more than passing mention. It provides board and 
lodging, together with the use of pleasant parlors and library, to 
working-women under thirty years of age for two dollars and a 
half a week, if they are content to occupy a single bed in a dor- 
mitory. These dormitories are thoughtfully planned, and 
accommodate from ten to fifteen each. A large proportion of the 
sixty-five residents were saleswomen, and they, in the course of 
conversation, gave me much useful information. All classes of 
girls were there, and most of them received very low wages. A 
few entries in the house register are here inserted to show the 
nature of the records kept, and the way in which the girls fill 
in the columns. 


* The supreme court declared the law of 1893 unconstitutional. 
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| 
Age | Nationality Occupation ba = 
| 
18 | American Saleslady $4.00 
Virginian Stenographer 6.00 
ao 24 American Clerk 4.50 
2: American Clerk 3.00 
29 German Cashier 6.50 
2: Irish Saleswoman 6.00 
American Fur worker 5.00 


This, then, was the place from which I started out to work on 
the appointed Monday morning. The hurried breakfast, the 
rush out into the street thronged with a lunch-carrying humanity 
hastening to the down-town district, and the cars packed with 
pale-faced, sleepy-eyed men and women, made the working world 
seem very real. Hurrying workers filled the heart of the city; 
no one else was astir. I reached my destination promptly at 
eight, the time of opening. Then I had to stand in line at the 
manager’s office awaiting my more definite appointment, which 
was received in due time. But the manager had changed his 
mind about wages, and said he would give me two dollars a week 
plus 5 per cent. commission on sales, instead of the regular sal- 
ary he had mentioned in our former interview. 1 was then given 
a number, and by “ 424’ I was known during my stay there. I 
was sent to the toy department, where I found sixty-seven others 
who were to be my companions in toil. The place was a dazz- 
ling array of all kinds of toys, from a monkey beating a drum to 
a doll that said ‘‘mamma,” and a horse whose motor force was 
to be a small boy. Our business was first to dust and condense’ 
the stock, and then to stand ready for customers. We all served 
in the double capacity of floorwalkers and clerks, and our busi- 
ness was to see that no one escaped without making a purchase. 
The confusion can be readly imagined. As soon as the elevators 
emptied themselves on the floor, there was one mad rush of 
clerks with a quickly spoken, ‘‘What would you like, madam ?” 
or, ‘‘Something in toys, sir?” And the responses to these ques- 
tions were indicative of the characters of the people making 


* This meant to pile like things together in as small space as possible. 
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them. The majority were rude, some amused, and a few alarmed 
at the urgency of the clerks. One young boy, on being assailed 
by half a dozen at once, threw up his hands in horror, and said: 
‘For God’s sake, let me get out of here!” and fled down the stairs, 
not even waiting for the elevator. The cause of such watchful 
activity on the part of so many employés was the 5 per cent. 
commission which was to eke out the two or three dollars a 
week salary. Those who were experienced received the latter 
sum. And the extra nickels earned meant so much to many of 
them. Most of the girls in that department lived at home or 
with relatives, but in many cases the necessity for money was 
most urgent. 

One of the difficult things at first was keeping track of the 
prices, for they were frequently changed during the day, and the 
penalty for selling under price was immediate discharge, while 
selling above price met with no disapproval. 

Every morning there were special sales. Sometimes articles 
that had sold for one dollar would be reduced to ninety-eight 
cents, with much blowing of trumpets, while, again, twenty-five 
cent articles would be offered at a bargain for forty cents “today 
only.” But we soon learned what things were to be ‘‘leaders”’ 
from day to day, and the manager’s brief instructions each morn- 
ing were sufficient to keep us posted on the bargains. The 
charms of the bargain counter vanish when one has been behind 
the scenes and learned something of its history. The humor of 
it seemed to impress the clerks, for often knowing winks would 
be exchanged when some unwary customer was being victim- 
ized. 

Oh, the weariness of that first morning! The hours seemed 
days. ‘Can I possibly stand up all day?” was the thought 
uppermost in my mind, for I soon learned from my companions 
that abusive language was the share of the one who was found 
sitting down. Later in the week I found this to be true. One 
of the girls who was well-nigh exhausted sat a moment on a lit- 
tle table that was for sale—there was not a seat of any kind in 
the room, and the only way one could get a moment’s rest was 
to sit on the children’s furniture that was for sale on one part of 
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the floor. The manager came along and found the poor gir! 
resting. The only sympathy he manifested was to call out in 
rough tones: “Get up out of that, you lazy huzzy, I don’t 
pay you to sit around all day!” Under such circumstances it is 
small wonder that the stolen rests were few. By night the men 
as well as the women were limping wearily across the floor, and 
many sales were made under positive physical agony. 

How well I remember my first service there! The people 
were slow in coming that morning; in fact, they were every 
morning. We scarcely ever had any business worth mentioning 
till eleven o’clock, and the greatest rush came about six. From 
half-past twelve to two was a busy time also. People seemed 
determined to shop when we ought to be getting our meals. My 
first two customers were of atype that abounds. First an angu- 
lar woman with a business-like expression came to me and in 
peremptory tones demanded that I show her building blocks. 
They were dutifully shown, but proved unsatisfactory. Then 
dolis’ buggies, boys’ sleds, laundry sets, and skates were exam- 
ined in slow succession, and I was catechized in a thoroughly ped- 
agogical manner regarding the prices and merits of the same. 
When the last skate had been critically examined, she fixed a 
patronizing gaze upon me and said: “I do not intend to buy today ; 
I merely wished to examine your goods.” ‘Was she a revenue 
officer?” was the first thought that came to my mind. Oh, no! 
in the language of the shop, she was only a “rubber-neck.”” I 
afterward estimated the distance walked with her, and found it 
to be about one-twelfth of a mile, and still I had not a sale on 
my book. She took half an hour of my time. 

The next customer who fell to my lot was a man of vinegary 
mien who wanted a boy’s sled at a cost of one dollar and a half. 
Now, we had none at that particular price, but we had them at 
one dollar and thirty-five, and one dollar and sixty-five cents, 
either of which I thought would suit him. But I was mistaken, 
for he turned upon me a look of utter scorn, and then proceeded 
to denounce me for advertising things we did not have in stock. 
I meekly suggested that I was not responsible for the advertise- 
ments which appeared in the morning papers, but he was not at 
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all mollified, and left in high dudgeon. I felt rather blue, but 
the comforting voice of a little cash girl said: ‘‘ Don’t yer mind 
him, he’s only a cheap skate.” Thus reassured I started out on 
another venture. This time it was a small boy who wanted to “alll 
buy, and the bright-faced little fellow did me good. He had on 
eighty cents, he said, and he wanted presents for the baby, and ie 


Tom, and Freda, and cousin Jack, and several others. I sug- 
gested one thing after another, till finally he had spent his 
money; so I made out my first check and looked at it with pride. : 
It read thus: ae 


X. Y. Z. HOUSE. 


SOLD BY AM’T REC'D 
| 
424 | 
1 || “Dewey” bank - - - - | 05 
2 || Sets dishes 15 30 
1 || Laundry set - 15 
| 
I Mother Goose ladder - - - 
2 || Bb'lsclothespins - - - - || | o8 
So 
CASH NO. AMOUNT 
| | 
127 
| 8o 
The boy was happy, and so was I. I looked admiringly at 
the eighty cents set down on my index sheet. It meant that I 
had earned four cents. After that the sales came frequently. j 


They were all small, of course, and amounted to only $14.98 for 
the day. But this was more than I sold any succeeding day. 
It has often been noticed that new clerks do better at first than 
they do later. With me, freshness and interest in the novelty 
helped to banish weariness and invite sales. 
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My first day ended at half-past six. Through some over- 
sight, a supper ticket was not given to me, and so I was allowed 
to go home. I went wearily to the cloak-room and more wearily 
to my boarding place. When I arrived there, I could only throw 
myself upon my little white cot in the dormitory and wildly 
wonder if it would be all right for a working girl to cry. Pres- 
ently I was dreaming that blows from an iron mallet were falling 
fast upon me; and in a little while it was morning, and another 
day was begun. Hundreds of clerks in the city were starting 
out for work just as weary as I, but with them there was not the 
knowledge that labor could be ended at will. 

It must be understood that ‘‘our house” was open every 
evening till about ten o’clock, and the only compensation given 
for the extra work was a supper, the market value of which was 
about fifteen cents. That, like the lunch, had to be eaten in 
great haste. The maximum time allowed, in either case, was 
thirty minutes, but our instructions were to “hurry back.” That 
half an hour was wholly inadequate one can readily imagine. It 
sometimes took ten or fifteen minutes to get a simple order filled 
in the crowded restaurants near by. The lunch outside meant 
from ten to fifteen cents a day out of our small earnings, but the 
breath of even the smoky outdoor air was worth that to us. 
The air inside was always foul, and the continual noise was fairly 
maddening. We were obliged to eat our supper in the store, 
where it was provided. The second day I partook of what the 
management magnanimously called the “free supper.” We were 
fed in droves and hurried away before the last mouthful was 
swallowed. The menu consisted of a meat dinner and an oyster 
stew, the latter of which I always elected with the lingering hope 
that it had not been made of scraps left from the regular café 
dinner earlier in the day. The said stew consisted of a bowl of 
hot milk, in the bottom of which lurked three oysters, except on 
that memorable day when I found four. 

The days in the store were much the same, with their endless 
fatigue. At times the rush would be great; then again we would 
have nothing to do but stand around and talk. Thus we became 
surprisingly well acquainted in a short time. We talked about 
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our wages and compared index sheets on every possible occasion. 
Some sold very little and at the end of the week had no more 

than three dollars... The mental anguish of some of the girls 

when they saw at night how small their sales had been is impos- 

sible to describe. One may elect to become a worker, and 

endure the hardships of the toil, and live the life of the laborer, 

and receive the same starvation wages, but he can never experi- 

ence the abject wretchedness of not knowing where to turn when 

the last dollar is gone. Three dollars a week to a girl alone in 

the city means starvation or shame. 

The fourth day of the, week was one I remember well. 
There had been special sales the day before, and everyone was 
more tired than usual; consequently those in charge were more 
than usually harsh and discourteous. One girl was ill. She 
should not have left home, but she feared losing her place if 
she remained away. She found after an hour or two that she 
could not work, so she asked permission to go home. The 
answer given was that she need not return if she left then. The 
floorwalker, who had a spark of humanity in his breast, told her 
that she could go to the toilet-room to lie down, if she would come 
out to her place once in a while to show that she was there. 
That poor girl spent the day on the rough, dirty floor, with a 
cash girl’s apron for a pillow. At intervals she dragged her- 
self out to her place in the department, only to crawl back 
more wretched than before. We wondered sometimes why 
there was no large chair or couch provided for an emergency 
case of that kind. There were comforts in the customers’ wait- 
ing-rooms, but discharge was the fate of the employé who dared 
go in there. 

A shop girl might die on the bare, hard floor, while easy 
chairs and couches in another room were unoccupied. Surely it 
would not be unreasonable to require that suitable rest-rooms be 
provided for the employés. Undue advantage could not well 
be taken of such a thing, for we could not leave the floor with- 
out asking the floorwalker—a man—for a pass, and his injunc- 


™On Saturday night all those whose sales averaged less than five dollars a day 
were discharged, 
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tion always was, ‘Don’t stay long.” The unpleasantness of 
asking for a pass was sometimes overcome by girls slipping 
away in the crowd without permission. We thought some 
woman might be commissioned to grant such requests. We had 
to endure so many unnecessary hardships. 

The cloak-, toilet-, and lunch-rooms were the gloomiest and 
filthiest it was ever my misfortune to enter. The cobwebs and 
dirt-besmeared floors looked ‘spooky’’ under the flickering 
glare of insufficient gaslight. The only ventilation came through 
a foul basement, and there the little girl attendants stayed all 
day and late into the night. And that was where the girls who 
brought lunches had to eat them. A few rough board tables 
and chairs in a more or less advanced state of ruin were pro- 
vided, and scores of hungry girls sat around and ate lunches 
from newspaper parcels and drank coffee from tin cans.’ It 
was not a healthful atmosphere, either physically or morally, 
and yet it was typical of the poorer class of stores. The slang 
of the streets, interspersed with oaths, formed the staple medium 
of communication. A young and innocent newcomer could not 
fail to feel shocked at what she heard. But the surroundings 
were not conducive of elevated thoughts. Refinement of thought 
and speech would soon disappear in such an environment. I 
never saw a clean towel in the toilet-room. Several hundred 
pairs of hands were wiped on the coarse, filthy piece of crash 
each day, and there was no woman in attendance to see that 
things were kept in a sanitary condition. Two little girls were 
in the cloak-room, but they had nothing to do with the adjoining 
places. The rooms were merely narrow hallways. The wretch- 
edness of all these appointments was forced upon me the day 
my fellow-worker was so ill. It was so hard to get our wraps at 
night, for then all the employés were there pushing their way to 
the front. One night a young girl in the line was rather rest- 

less, and one of the store officials charged her with crowding, 
and jerked her out of line so that she struck against a counter 
on the right. He then shoved her back with such force that she 
fell against another on the left. She was badly hurt, and the 


* Coffee was supplied to employés at the rate of two cups for five cents. 
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uproar which followed was mob-like in its intensity. The boys 
were going to shoot the offender, they said, but he only smiled, 
secure in the justness of his attack. The case was afterward 
reported to the managers, but no reparation was ever made. 
The girl was unable to work the next day on account of the 
soreness of her back. In addition to the physical discomfort 
she had to endure, she lost a day’s wages. From that warlike 
atmosphere we went forth into the night, and many of us had 
o goalone. That night I felt timid; so 1 asked if anyone was 
going my way. A little cash girl of only thirteen years spoke 
up and said: “I'll go wid yez.” She had eight blocks to walk 
after she left me. The only mitigating circumstance was her 
total lack of fear. She was used to sights and sounds to which 
I was a stranger. There were always men on the street corners 
ready to speak to a girl alone, and one hesitating step meant 
danger. Almost every morning the girls had some story to tell 
of encounters with men of that class; and that they were not 
exaggerating was proved satisfactorily to me by an experience 
of my own. I stepped from the car one night after midnight, 
and soon found that I was being followed. The chase con- 
tinued for two blocks, when I staggered breathless into my door- 
way, with my pursuer not five feet away. My terror had given 
me power to outrun him." 

I always pitied the cash children. Many of them were too 
young to be working, but the sin was at their parents’ door. 
They placed on file the required affidavits,? and the employer 
asked no questions. One little girl confessed to me that she 
was not quite twelve years old, but she told me not to tell any- 
one, because her mother told her to say she was fourteen. This 
burst of childish confidence came when I was pitying her 
because she had the toothache. The poor little things always 
had the toothache. There seems to be something about enforced 
work that brings on that malady in achild! But their trouble 
was probably more real than imagined. They often carried 

* This happened during my second week. 


* The child-labor law of this state requires all children under sixteen to file affi- 
davits sworn to before a notary public. 
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some cheap candy in one apron pocket and a little vial of tooth- 
ache drops in the other, but they thought of no relationship 
existing between the two. The little girls frequently responded 
to the cry of, ‘Cash! Here cash!” with tears streaming down 
their faces; and the cause was always the one just mentioned, 
or sore feet. They got tired, of course. They were only chil- 
dren, and the instinct for play was strong. They would kiss the 
dolls and trundle the carts they were taking to the wrapping- 
room. A change of any kind was hailed with delight, as for 
instance the “ running” of a C. O. D. check, which occasioned 
a trip to another floor. The added labor entailed was not con- 
sidered. There were a great many extra ones employed at that 
time, and there was a continual war between the regulars and 
extras. The latter were engaged every morning at thirty-three 
cents a day, while the former were paid two dollars a week. The 
“enunciator,” or one who had charge of the others, received 
two dollars and a half aweek. In that particular store the little 
girls looked down on the boys, of whom there were compara- 
tively few. The latter were supposed to clear away rubbish 
from under the counters, and on one occasion, when no boy 
was in sight, the floorwalker told a girl to carry away some 
waste papers, and she replied with a toss of her head: ‘ You 
bloke you, I ain’t no cash boy!” Childlike, they had their 
favorites among the clerks, and the fortunes of those they 
watched with much interest. One day the manager of the store 
appeared on our floor, and in ringing tones called out ‘“ 424!” 
As I was starting to answer the summons, my young friend 


threw her arms around me and said: “ Don’t you mind Tom 
Jones,’ he can’t hurt you, Tell him you’re a new girl, if he 
scolds you; and if he’s ugly, tell him to go to h—.” I did 


not do any of those things, and I got away unhurt. He had no 
grievance against me, but he had such a rude way of address- 
ing the clerks that they were all afraid of him. 

We had our troubles with the manager and other officials, but 
they were not all. Some of the customers were so hard to 


*This was the way the manager was spoken of by everybody. The name here 
is fictitious. 
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please and so uncivil; and they made us feel like criminals 
because of our inability to do what apparently could not be 
done. Then there was the well-meaning buyer who persisted in 
asking us how much wages we got. Just why saleswomen 
should be subjected to such rudeness by seemingly intelligent 
people is difficult to see. One rather independent girl, on being 
asked this question for the fifth time one day, replied that she 
got ten dollars a week, and added: “* How much do you get ?” 
The questioner was a gentleman of clerical appearance, and he 
replied: “ My dear young woman, I am afraid your surround- 
ings are corrupting your good manners!” Then he passed on, 
doubtless feeling very righteous over his reproval. 

On the whole, the week there passed quickly, and on Satur- 
day night I decided to leave and try my fortune elsewhere. I 
thought that one week each in two stores would be better than 
the whole time spent in one. I told the manager that I wanted 
my pay because I was going to leave. He was rather abusive 
and said: ‘What do you want to leave for? You are making 
good money ; you girls want the earth.”” I left that night with 
my two dollars in my pocket; my commission could not be 
obtained till the following week. Wages are always paid weekly 
there. 

I was “ out of a job,” and trusted to luck to find another. 

Sunday in the home was a quiet day. Everybody was tired 
and discouraged. There had been extra work, but no extra pay, 
and there were so many Christmas things to be bought. Sunday 
had to be the general mending day, and that day many were 
making little gifts for the friends at home. Most of the girls 
were sensible about dress, and they guarded their small earnings 
carefully. I guided my expenditure by theirs and kept an accu- 
rate account of my expenses for the week. The items are here 


presented: 
Board for one week - - - - - - - $2.50 
Car fare, 6 days,* @ toc. - - - - - .60 
Lunch, 5 days, @ I5c. - - 75 


.10 


1 day, @Ioc. - 


*Many of the girls walked as far as two miles to save car fare. 
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For charity dinner’ 


Paper, 3 nights - - - - 06 
Postal cards - - = .05 
Stamps - - - ‘ 10 
Oranges? - - - - - .09 
Present fortable girl - - - = .05 

matron - - - - .10 
Laundry -* - - 16 


Total expense - - . 


What I earned for the week was as follows: 


Commission - 


$5.25 
Less fines? - - - - - 30 


Total earnings - - - - - - $4.95 


Thus I had a balance of sixteen cents after my bills were paid, 
and that was as much as many had. At that rate it would take 
a long time to earn enough to buy a pair of boots. 

The next week I started out again to look for a place, and I 
found one where I most wished to work. When I first sought 
employment I was an unskilled laborer, but the next time I was 
an experienced saleswoman, and as such I was engaged at a sal- 
ary of four dollars a week plus I per cent. commission on sales. 
This time my work was selling dolls, and there were four of us 
at the one counter. I realized at once that this was a much bet- 
ter place than the first one. The managers and floorwalkers 
were gentlemanly and kind, and the work was carried on ina 
thoroughly business-like way. I breathed freely when I found 
that no one would swear at me. There it was no crime to sit 
down, and behind each counter could be found one or two little 
boxes which the girls used for seats. They were awkward things, 

* The matron asked for contributions from two cents up. Every girl in the home 
responded. 
? These articles were for a “ treat.” 


3A fine of ten cents was imposed for each tardiness, unless over half an hour; 
then twenty-five cents was charged. 
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though, and very much inthe way when we were moving around, 
waiting on customers. A hinged seat that could be swung under 
the counter would be such a boon. 

The hours were very long. We worked from eight in the 
morning till eleven at night, with the exception of Christmas eve, 
when we worked until twelve. Half an hour was the time allowed 
for each meal. The only extra pay given was thirty cents each 
night for supper money. There was a very good cheap restau- 
rant in the store,and there we bought our suppers for from 
twenty to thirty cents. Many of the clerks ate two cold lunches 
a day in order to save the money, while others were quite reck- 
less and bought what they considered dainties. One day a girl 
who had avery bad headache weut t. lunch with me, and this is 


what she ordered: 


Plum pudding with wine sauce - - - - $0.10 
Swiss cheese sandwiches~ - - - - - 05 
Chocolate ice cream - - - - 05 

- - - - - - .05 


Strong coffee - - 


My astonishment was too great for words. 

The work in this store was in many ways not so difficult as in 
the first. Our work was confined to one counter, and then we could 
sit down for a moment once ina while ; but the customers were just 
as hard to suit and equally regardless of our feelings. And how 
long the days were! It seemed to me that my thoughts were 
always centered on my feet! Our arms got tired, too; we had to 
reach a good deal for stock. A manmade me open and take the 
dolls from nineteen boxes to see if I could not find him one 
with black eyes and yellow hair. 1 told him they were all gone, 
at the price he desired, but he wanted me to verify my state- 
ment. As if it would matter to his two-year-old baby whether 
the doll had black or green eyes! He was ev.. ently buying 
one for his own delectation. That is only one instance of the 
many exacting customers we met. 

There the sanitary conditions were good, lunch- and cloak- 
room accommodation ample, and the treatment kind and cour- 
teous; but the wages were woefully insufficient. From four 
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to five dollars a week was the average. The commission given 
was only temporary, and designed to give an extra impetus to 
the sale of the holiday goods. One girl who had worked there 
for seven years told me that she had never received more than 
five dollars a week; and she had to keep up a respectable 
appearance. It was an openly acknowledged fact among the 
girls there that the paths of dishonor were traversed to supple- 
ment their small incomes. Some of them did not hesitate to 
advise newcomers of this lucrative employment. They viewed 
the matter solely from a commercial standpoint, and justified 
their conduct by the urgency of the need. The girls themselves 
said that more than a third of them were leading lives of shame. 
It was common to hear such expressions as this uttered in 
agonized seriousness: “If I don’t get more wages I’ll have to 
go bad. But I’d hate to disgrace my family.”” Lecherous men 
were always around ready to offer aid. They came, professedly, 
to buy, but it was not the wares of the store they wanted. The 
young and pretty girls yielded most easily. They would weep, 
sometimes, and say: ‘‘Good people look downon us. But they 
don’t know—they don’t know. We have to earn our living.” 
Surely any effort which is being made to bring the saleswo- 
man’s wages up to a point where she can live without the wages 
of sin is worthy of the most respectful consideration. Whatever 
is done in this direction is manifestly a social good. And, 
moreover, the best interests of society demand that thinking 
people should consider this matter seriously. All the hardships 
of the shop girl’s life fade into insignificance before this grave 
danger she has to face. Adequate support is the first necessity. 
Improved sanitary conditions and opportunity for rest may well 
take a second place. They can be secured by legislation; the 
other must come from united action on the part of the buyers, 
and the organization of the saleswomen themselves. The trades- 
union spirit should be fostered, and the working-women taught 
the power of united effort. 
Many merchants in this city do give living wages, but there 
are others who do not. I know from actual experience, and I 
know from reliable testimony. 
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My earnings for the first week have already been presented, 


Commission on sales - : - : - - 1.53 


Less fines* - - - - 40 


Week's wages - - - $6.93 
My expenses for the week were as given below: 

Board - - - - - - - - - $2.50 
Car fare, 6 days, @ Ioc. : - - - ° 60 
Lunch, 4 days, @ I5c. - ‘ 60 

2 days, @ - - - - 20 
Supper, 6 days, @ 25c. - - - - . - 1.50 
Paper, 3 days, @ 2c. - - - - - ° 06 
Stamps - - - - - o4 
Toy dog for cook’s baby - - - : - II 
Bananas? - - - - 10 
Witch hazel - - - - 10 
Chewing gum’ - - - - 06 


$6.05 


Thus my balance was eighty-eight cents. One girl at the 
home had only two cents left when her bills were paid. And she 
it was who said in answer to someone’s expressed wish one 
night that “tomorrow would be Sunday”: “I wish there wouldn’t 
be any tomorrow.” So many times they were overcome by the 
utter hopelessness of the future. They have to grapple with the 
wages problem in a most practical way. 

It is true that the present rate of women’s wages has been 
brought about by forces over which the public has or can have 
but little control; yet it is equally true that a conscientious 
investigation of the whole subject in this city could not be value- 

« These were unavoidable owing to the crowds of employés using the elevators, 
and the shortness of the time allowed for meals. 

* Fora “treat.” 


3This investment was to enable me to respond affirmatively to the oft-repeated 
question : “ Got any chewin’s on you ?” 
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less. While it is impossible to improve matters at once, or 
perhaps ever, it is yet certainly worthy of an attempt. That 
women in other vocations may be in dire straits does not pre- 
clude the legitimacy of centering public efforts on one occupa- 
tion. 

In the two weeks I was employed-I worked one hundred and 
seventy-five hours and received eleven dollars and eighty-eight 
cents, or a little more than six cents an hour. Under normal 
conditions the hours would be about one hundred and twenty 
for the same length of time. This, of course, would be exclusive 
of Sunday work, which is required all the year, at least in some 
stores. A certain number of clerks are needed for two or more 
hours during the day. In my first place no remuneration of 
any kind was given for this; in the second, car fare was always 
given, and lunch if the duties did not end before noon. The 
cash children in those two stores earned three and one-third 
cents an hour. When kept overtime, as they were in the first 
store in which I worked, they earned not quite two and one- 
third cents anhour. It must be said, however, that the managers 
did not insist upon children who worked at night being there 
promptly at eight in the morning. Sometimes they did not go 
until nine. 

I am going to present just here in tabulated form some 
information I gathered from my fellow-workers regarding them- 
selves. The statements are made for the month of December, 
and refer only to employés in the big down-town stores. In 
some cases I have had a dozen or more names followed by 
identical information, so I have inserted in the table but one to 
serve asatype. Asa rule the working-women object to telling 
the wages they receive, particularly if they are low. They like 
to give the impression that they receive much more than they 

do, and this, I suppose, is not characteristic of any one particular 
class in society. Any figures based ona canvass made from the 
outside are almost sure to be misleading. The cases here cited 
have been carefully examined, and from intimate acquaintance 
with the individuals I believe them to be correct: 
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The organization that is attempting to mitigate the evils con- 
nected with life in mercantile establishments has most laudable 
aims and methods. The ameliorative movement on the part of 
consumers is a rational one. It is representative of the most 
enlightened forces in society, and rests on a sound basis. So 
long as the consumer will patronize bad stores, so long will they 
exist; so long as people will buy clothing produced under inhu- 
man conditions, so long will they continue to be produced under 
just those conditions. Has the public no duty in the matter? 
Women and children are in the industrial world, and it is useless 
to wrangle over the expediency of their filling the places they 
do. They are there, and as the weaker members of society they 
need protection. Inhuman and demoralizing conditions must be 
removed. Some of the evils here could be speedily remedied 
by legislation and faithful inspection. Those who have not 
already considered the matter would do well to peruse carefully 
the Consumers’ standard of a fair house, and ask themselves 
whether or not they can do something to lessen the hardships of 
the salespeoples’ lives. 


CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE OF ILLINOIS. 
CONSUMERS’ STANDARD. 


Children.— A standard house is one in which no child is allowed to work 
after six o'clock in the evening, and the requirements of the child-labor law 
are all complied with. 

Wages.— A standard house is one in which equal pay is given for work of 
equal value, irrespective of sex. In the departments where women only are 
employed the minimum wages are $6 per week for adult workers of six 
months’ experience, and fall in few instances below $8. 

In which wages are paid weekly or fortnightly. 

In which fines, if imposed, are paid into a fund for the benefit of the 
employés. 

In which the minimum wages of cash girls and boys are $2.25 per week, 
with the same conditions regarding weekly payments and fines. 

Hfours.— A standard house is one in which the hours from 8 A. M. to 6 
Pp. M. (with not less than three quarters of an hour for lunch) constitute the 
working day, and a general half holiday is given on one day of each week 
during the summer months. 

In which a vacation of not less than one week is given, with pay, during 
the summer season to employés of six months’ standing. 
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In which all overtime is compensated for. 

Physical conditions.— A standard house is one in which work-, lunch-, and 
retiring rooms are apart from each other and are in good sanitary condition. 

In which seats are provided for saleswomen and the use of seats per- 


mitted. 
Other conditions.— A standard house is one in which humane and consid- 


erate behavior toward employés is the rule. 
In which fidelity and length of service meet with the consideration which 
is their due. 


It is a comparatively easy matter to enlist the sympathy of 
intelligent and educated people, and through them reform must 
be brought about. The great body of buyers who regularly pat- 
ronize the cheap stores will take no interest in the matter. 
Some may feel that they have done their duty when they cease 
buying at stores where evils exist; but that is a dwarfed concep- 
tion of social obligation. We should not rest until the bad 
stores improve or go out of business. 

Marion MacLean. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


§ 
. 
‘ 


THE SINGLE TAX: WHAT AND WHY. 


In all ages, men who aspire to a reputation for great wisdom 
have found much more difficulty in comprehending simple truths 
than in comprehending complicated ones. Whenever a new 
theory is brought forward, with a claim on its behalf to far- 
reaching importance, and yet such a theory appears to be simple, 
clear, and easy of comprehension, everybody responds with an 
incredulous: “Is that all ?”’ 

Such is the fortune of the single-tax theory. Nothing is 
more simple or more easily understood; yet many learned men 
dismiss the subject from their minds, upon the express ground 
that nobody can understand what the single tax is. Other 
learned, sincere, and earnest men attempt to define it, and 
immediately compound such a mixture of abstruse perplexi- 
ties that they pronounce it an utterly impracticable scheme. 
Roughly speaking, it may be said that there are only two classes 
of people who understand what the single tax is; the one being 
the large and growing class who believe in it, and the other the 
small but immensely powerful class who know that it would 
deprive them of the privilege of taxing their fellow-men. 

Be it right or wrong, the idea of the single tax is one of the 
simplest, most straightforward, easily understood, and easily 
carried into practical execution, within the whole range of polit- 
ical economy. The very idea of @ “single tax,” that is, of abol- 
ishing the present vast multiplicity of taxes, nearly all of which 
are admitted by everybody to be injurious, and of collecting all 
public revenue by one tax, is perfectly simple; and, taken by 
itself, it is so absolutely just and reasonable that nothing can be 
said against it. Whether it is practtcable or not is an entirely 
separate question. But if it is possible to discover one tax which 
will be just, equal, and practicable, and which will supply all the 
proper requirements of all governments, one can hardly conceive 
of any ground of objection to the collection of. all government 
revenue by that tax. Even if there are other taxes just as good, 
742 
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THE SINGLE TAX: 


yet the argument in favor of simplicity and unity in the assess- 
ment and collection of taxes seems conclusive in favor of a single 
tax. But if it can be easily demonstrated, not only that there 
is no other tax just as good, but that all other taxes are posi- 
tively bad, unjust, unequal, and more or less disastrous to human- 
ity in their operation, the argument in favor of some single form 
of taxation which is not open to these objections simply admits 
of no answer whatever, and has never received any. Thus, the 
central idea of one fax is obviously an ideal method of taxation. 

But we have to explain what is meant, not merely by a single 
tax, but by “te single tax. In passing, let it be noted that, in all 
the history of political economy, nobody has been known to 
advocate seriously any form of single tax except te single tax 
which we are about to explain. This single tax was first 
expounded by the illustrious French physician Quesnay, more 
than one hundred and fifty years ago. The theory was accepted 
with enthusiasm by the most eminent men of the time. But it 
was submerged in the tremendous agitation of the French Revo- 
lution and the Napoleonic wars; any attempt to teach it in 
Great Britain was regarded as no better than treason, and if seri- 
ously made would have been severely punished; and thus the 
very idea of the single tax was practically lost to mankind. It 
has now been revived; and it is slowly making its way in all 
classes of society, including the rich as well as the poor. It 
would be a breach of confidence to mention names; otherwise 
it would be easy to give the names of distinguished men in every 
department of life: statesmen, college professors, divines, law- 
yers, editors, merchants, and manufacturers, who, in private, 
freely express their unqualified acceptance of this doctrine, but 
who, for good reasons, do not think it expedient to give public 
expression to their faith. A theory which has commanded such 
assent as this surely deserves attention and explanation. 

The name impét unique was invented by Quesnay, and has 
simply been translated in English into ‘‘the single tax,” By 
this phrase is to be understood the abolition of all existing taxes 
save one; that one being the tax on ground rent, gr, as it is 
otherwise called, the value of land; and, of course/the concen- 
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tration of all public burdens upon ground rent. The single tax, 
therefore, implies the total abolition of all taxes upon personal 
property, buildings, and improvements, of all custom tariffs, all 
excise duties, all stamp duties, all poll taxes, and, in short, every 
tax of every description, except that which is now levied upon 
the rent of bare land. 


Thus far, the matter would surely seem perfectly simple. 
No new taxes are to be invented or imposed. All that needs to 
be done is to abolish all existing taxes except this one. But 
some explanation of the terms used is necessary. ‘Ground 
rent” and the “value of land” are in reality the same thing. 
Rent is the price which the owner of land either does or can 
obtain for the privilege of using land ; and what is usually called 
the value of land, or the price of land, is nothing but the capi- 
talized value of its rent; or, to use simpler terms, it is the pres- 
ent market value of the landlord’s power of collecting rent in 
future, as compensation for the privilege of using land. 
Here, however, is a fertile source of confusion. We are all 
so accustomed to thinking of land as being necessarily worth a 
great sum in and of itself that almost everybody beginning the 
study of this subject is overwhelmed with confusion, when some 
solemn critic informs him that “land is the least productive of 
all improvements,’”’ because the rent of land usually brings a 
smaller return upon the investment than the income of any equal 
investment in other property. Thus, in Great Britain, when the 
usual rate of interest on good investments was 4 per cent., 
the average income from investments in land was not more than 
3 per cent.; and something of the same proportion has always 
existed. This seems to multitudes a conclusive proof that the 
rent of land is very low; whereas there is nothing in the state- 
ment, except a clever trick. Land costs nothing to produce; 
and it cannot be produced. All other investments are produced 
by human skill and labor, and cost enormously in production. 
Rent is not, therefore, measured by the value of land; but the 
value of land is always measured by rent. A piece of land for 
which nobody ever did and nobody ever will pay any rent has 
no market value whatever. The value of land, therefore, depends 
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entirely upon the amount of rent which is annually collected at 
present, and which it is believed can be annually collected in 
future. Men are willing to give fora piece of land just as much 
as, and no more than, such a price as in their judgment would, 
if invested in other perfectly safe securities, produce an annual 
income equal to the rent which they believe will, on the average, 
be paid for the use of that land. Suppose the ordinary rate of 
interest upon a perfectly safe bond to be 4 per cent. Sucha 
4 per cent. bond would then sell for $100. A piece of land 
which produced a net rent, after deducting all taxes and all 
expenses, of $4 every year, and which all men were satisfied 
would never produce any more or any less, would also sell for 
$100. This is called “twenty-five years’ purchase ;” and this is 
the term constantly used in ascertaining the value of land. It is 
always estimated at just as many years’ purchase of the annual 
net rent as the capital of perfectly safe investments bears 
to the current rate of interest on them. When the current 
rate of interest is 5 per cent., land is worth, on the average, 
twenty years’ purchase of its annual rent. When the rate of 
interest falls to 4 per cent., land is worth twenty-five years’ 
purchase. When the rate falls to 3 per cent., land is worth 
thirty-three years’ purchase. Thus the value of land rises and 
falls with its rent; but the market value of land has no influence 
whatever on fixing rent. 

Again, it must be noted that the value of land may be pres- 
ent or speculative. Most men believe that the rent of land 
will always continue to rise; and therefore they believe that the 
market value of land will rise also. This, however, is a matter 
of speculation, as to which nobody is ever quite correct, and 
most people are generally very much out of the way. When land 
speculators make a correct guess, they acquire what is termed 
“the unearned increment.” When they make a mistake, they 
lose what some philosophers have attempted to call ‘the 
unearned decrement.” In reality, there is no such thing asa 
“decrement” in land, unless it is swept away by a flood or other- 
wise intrinsically injured. Every penny of the value of land is 
unearned increment; and as the value can never be less than 
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nothing, there is no such thing as decrement. All discussions 
about increment and decrement are, therefore, mere trifling, and 
should not be allowed to mislead anyone. 

It is of the greatest importance, however, to understand 
what land is, and in what its value consists —in other words, what 
rent is paid for. ‘Land,” in a scientific sense, includes every- 
thing which does not belong to the animal creation and which 
has not been made or seriously modified by man. What man 
has made decays; and therefore it often falls back into the land 
and becomes an indistinguishable part of land. But so long as 
it is distinguishable it is not “land,” in a scientific sense. For 
example, man builds a house; and this, although pianted in the 
land, and often perhaps built entirely underneath the surface, is 
nevertheless not land, but improvement. If abandoned by man, 
and overgrown, it falls into ruin; it mingles, in its decay, with 
other fragments of stone and earth; and it becomes land again. 
So man ploughs and cultivates a field, sowing it perhaps with 
grass. Grass which grows purely by nature is part of the land; 
but grass planted by man, and all improvements in the quality 
of the land, made by human industry, are not, in strict science 
or in political economy, part of the land. All this is perfectly 
simple; although it requires many words to make it clear. 

The value of land obviously consists in the value of the privi- 
lege of using it. No man would ever pay rent for land which 
he was not permitted to use for any purpose. Accordingly, 
land which can be used for only a limited number of purposes 
has a comparatively small value; while land that can be used 
for every conceivable purpose has very great value. This is 
especially important to bear in mind when considering what 
are called franchises. The mere franchise to carry on business 
as a corporation is not land and has no land value. But the 
so-called ‘“franchise”’ of running a railroad or extending a tele- 
graph over land, or of laying gas-pipes or oil-pipes under the sur- 
face of land, is, in the light of science, political economy, and 
common sense, a land value, and nothing else. It is not, inany 
sense, personal property. It is attached to the land; it is 
part of the land; and it would therefore be included, first and 
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foremost, among those land values which are subject to the 
single tax. 

The single-tax theory, therefore, proposes to lay all taxa- 
tion upon the value of the privilege of using land, for any and 
all purposes, including not merely nor mainly the use of land 
for farms, but, to a vastly greater extent, the use of land for 
building purposes in villages, towns, and cities; the use of land 
for mines and quarries, for railroads, telegraphs, telephones, 
gas-pipes, water-pipes, electric wires, and any and every other 
conceivable use to which land can be put. It demands the aboli- 
tion of all taxes upon earnings, food, furniture, clothing, mer- 
chandise, money, buildings ; the rails, rolling stock, and depots 
of railroad companies; the wires, poles, and other articles used for 
telegraphs; in short, upon anything whatever produced by man. 
In the case of farms, the single tax would abolish all taxation 
upon growing crops, planted trees, drains, fences, and structures 
of any kind, and would not even tax that increased value which 
is given to land by ploughing, sub-soiling, or otherwise improv- 
ing it. 

This is the single tax. It may be summed up in three sen- 
tences: Zax nothing made by man. Tax everything not made by 
man. Collect all public revenue out of, and in exact proportion to, 
the revenue which some men collect from other men, for permission to 
use that which no man made. 

This is all that is necessarily implied in the single tax. But 
some of its advocates believe in what is called the single tax, 
limited, and others in what is called the single tax, unlimited. 
The former class believe that the state should take no more out 
of the annual rent of land than is required for the just and proper 
administration of government, year by year. The latter class 
believe that government should take just as much of the annual 
rent of land as it can possibly collect, without regard to the 
necessities of the state, and that it should devise some method 
of using, for the benefit of the people at large, the revenue thus 
taken. 

The claim that the single tax should not be limited to the 
necessities of public revenue rests upon an argument which it is 
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not necessary to follow to its full extent here. It has never 
been more clearly stated than it was by Herbert Spencer, in 1851, 
in his chapter of Soctal Statcs, entitled: “The Right to the 
Use of the Earth.” Although Mr. Spencer, forty years later, 
suppressed this chapter, in deference to an almost ferocious 
opposition from the ruling classes of English society, he has 
never refuted it, nor indeed explicitly retracted it. His original 
statement was, in substance, that all men have an equal right to 
the use of the earth, just as truly as all men have an equal right 
to breathe the air; that no man, and no collection or organiza- 
tion of men, can ever have the right to appropriate the surface 
of the earth, to the exclusion of the equal right of all other men, 
any more than they could have the right, if they had the power, 
to absorb into their own private vaults one-half of all the air 
surrounding the earth, leaving half mankind to perish from 
absolute inability to breathe. He showed that this equal right 
to the use of the earth could not be enforced by a mere equal 
partition of the surface, according to area, but must be effected 
by the appropriation of ground rent, for the benefit of the entire 
community; in other words, that the distribution of land, in 
order to effect real equality, must be made according to value, 
and not according to area. 

With the exception of those modern philosophers who deny 
that any man has any rights whatever, no one having the ability 
to express himself intelligently has ever undertaken to deny 
that Herbert Spencer’s original doctrine was one which ought to 
have been applied at the origin of society; and the argument 
against it has been confined solely to its application to the pres- 
ent condition of society; which, under the influence of Roman 
law, has grown entirely away from this foundation of justice. 
Mr. George, taking up the subject again, many years after Her- 
bert Spencer had written, but without knowing that anyone had 
preceded him in the same line of thought, arrived at the same 
general conclusion; and then, after reading Herbert Spencer, he 
went one step farther, and maintained that there could be no 
vested right in a future and continuing wrong, and therefore 
that no claim for compensation for the loss of future ground 
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rent ought to be recognized, but that all ground rent, for the 
future, should be taken for the public use. But, as it is our 
present object to discuss only questions of taxation, we do not 
feel called upon to go any farther into the discussion of this 
question of natural right to the use of the earth. In all that we 
have to say, therefore, it must be understood that we refer, 
under the name of “ single tax,”’ only to a method of collecting 
all needed government revenue from ground rent alone. 

Is the single tax a just method of taxation ? 

That a tax of some amount upon ground rent, or the value of 
land, is just and right, is conceded by everyone. Universal 
theory and practice alike agree in recommending such a tax. 
As no one has ever disputed this, no argument need now be 
made in support of it. Is there any other tax of which the same 
thing can be said? If not, then we certainly have a tremendous 
presumption in favor of making the only just tax the exclusive 
tax. Here is a tax which can be easily assessed, without asking 
any questions of the taxpayer, because the value of the thing 
assessed is known to everybody. Here is an income, which is 
not earned in any degree by the labor, skill, or effort of the per- 
son receiving it. The landlord does noi make land or make 
rent. The moment that we attempt to collect taxes from any 
other source we find ourselves taking from men a portion of 
that which they have made by their own labor and skill, by 
methods which impose heavy burdens upon honesty and put a 
premium upon fraud, evasion, and falsehood. 

Beginning with direct taxes, every tax upon the value or 
income of personal property inevitably depends for its assess- 
ment upon the truthfulness of the taxpayer, since nobody but 
himself can do more than make a blind guess at what the value 
of his personal property is. If no sworn returns are required 
from him, then every assessment is a mere guess, and every tax- 
payer will pay either far too much or far too little. And as the 
power of evasion will increase in proportion to the extent and 
variety of his personal property, it follows that the mere personal 
property any man possesses, the less in proportion is he likely to 
be taxed. If sworn returns are required, the burden is to some 
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extent shifted from poverty upon honesty. The honest and 
simple-minded man pays all the taxes; while the very shrewd, 
or the reckless perjurer, goes free. But even with regard to build- 
ings and other improvements on land, much the same thing is 
true. The homes of the poor are of such comparatively uniform 
value that they can be assessed with great precision. But the 
dwellings and factories of the rich depend for their salable 
value upon a multitude of considerations, concerning which 
assessors must be ignorant. Their value is judged entirely from 
their outside appearance, which is often quite deceptive, and 
which is systematically made so when the pressure of taxation 
becomes heavy. And both as to personal property and improve- 
ments upon land, taxation operates as a heavy discouragement 
upon industry and progress, and most especially discourages all 
that class of improvements which the owner shares with his 
neighbors. The man who keeps his sidewalk well paved, his 
front garden green and bright, and the whole exterior of his 
house a delight to the eye, is heavily punished by taxation; 
while the man who leaves the outside of his house to decay, 
although constantly adding to the beauty of the interior, is very 
lightly taxed. 

A vast majority of taxes, everywhere, are, however, indirect. 
All such taxes must, in the very nature of things, be collected 
mainly from those who are relatively poor; because every indi- 
rect tax is levied in proportion to what a man consumes, and not 
in proportion to his wealth. The millionaire’s family eats very 
little more food than the family of any hard-working mechanic. 
They do not wear any more clothes at any one time ; although 
they undoubtedly have a greater assortment of clothing, of a 
more valuable kind. But, except in rare cases of extravagance, 
the difference between the value of a rich man’s clothing and 
the value of a comparatively poor man’s bears no sort of relation 
to the difference between their respective wealth. All taxes 
upon movable goods, therefore, bear with tremendous dispropor- 
tion upon the poor, to the comparative exemption of the rich. 
Nor is it possible to avoid this result. The often expressed idea 
that large taxes can be collected from the luxuries of the rich is 
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a pure delusion. The number of the rich is always and every- 
where small; and their total consumption is therefore small. 
There is no country in the world which has ever been able to 
raise one-tenth of its income from indirect taxes out of articles 
consumed only by the rich. 

While indirect taxation thus presses most heavily and 
unjustly upon the poor, it alse affords continual opportunities for 
fraud and evasion. As the special advocates of indirect taxation 
are the loudest in their complaints on this score, it cannot be 
necessary to give illustrations. The only method by which it is 
even pretended that this injustice can be avoided is by the sys- 
tem of so-called specific duties, that is, taxing everything by the 
pound, gallon, or yard, without regard to its cost. This method 
is largely resorted to, all over the world, with the obvious result 
of adding tremendously to the burdens ot the poor; since, when 
clothing is taxed by the yard, it is obvious that the poor woman’s 
cloth, costing twenty-five cents a yard, must pay as much as the 
rich woman’s cloth, costing five dollars. 

Thus all methods of indirect taxation resolve themselves into 
a choice between allowing governments to rob the poor, or 
allowing shrewd taxpayers to rob the government. Of the gen- 
eral demoralization among business men, caused by the enor- 
mous premium on fraud which is offered by these methods of tax- 
ation, much might be said; but, unhappily, the entire business com- 
munity is so accustomed to the spectacle, if not to the practice, 
of such fraud, that conscience is nearly dead upon the subject. 

The income tax is sometimes held up as the ideal method. 
But the only income tax concerning which Americans have ever 
known anything or are willing to learn anything is one which 
offers a premium to fraud, vastly exceeding that of any other 
form of taxation. When the income tax expired, in 1872, false 
returns had become so general as to make the returns ridicu- 
lous. Even in Great Britain, where far more stringent methods 
are employed by the government than are possible here, owing 
to the concentration of population there, it is officially estimated 
that no more than two-thirds of the proper amount of income 
tax is collected from those who make sworn returns. 
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All opponents of the single tax emphatically agree in declar- 
ing that all other taxes are unjust, unequal, injurious, and demor- 
alizing. But, they say: ‘‘Ad/ taxes are bad."’ This, however, 
none of them will maintain, when brought to close quarters, with 
respect to atax onthe value of land. Such a tax, they are com- 
pelled to acknowledge, can be laid and collected with greater 
approximation to fairness and equality than any other, provided 
(they hasten to add) the taxis made very light. But, when fur- 


ther pushed, they are compelled to admit that it makes no dif- 


ference whether the tax is light or heavy; it cannot be evaded 
in either case, and cannot be made the means of fraud and ine- 
quality, as between the owners of land value. Their only final 
claim is that it is unjust to select the owners of ground rents as 
the sole payers of taxes. This, therefore, is all the argument 
which we need to consider. 

We maintain that it is perfectly just to lay all taxes upon 
ground rent, because it is nothing in the world but a species of 
private taxation. It is paid by the industrious for the privilege 
of exerting their industry. It is paid to those who need not be 
industrious in order to receive it. It is paid by every man, in 
proportion tothe benefit which he derives from being permitted to 
monopolize some small section of the earth. It is paid to a man 
who has no more right to that particular section of the earth than 
has the man who pays him for it. Rent itself is just and inevita- 
ble. It is perfectly right that every man should pay rent ; 
because that represents only the value of an advantage which he 
has upon the earth over his fellow-men, and to which he has no 
more right than any other man, until he has paid for it. It 
is paid, however, to men who have no right whatever to receive 
it, except such as is given by the law of their country; in other 
words, by the general consent of their fellow-citizens. 

Rent, therefore, is paid as the fair price of all the advantages 
which men gain by occupying a specially advantageous situation. 
In paying rent, men take into account all the advantages of gov- 
ernment, and pay for those, among other things. Indeed, the 
advantages of human society and of good government are more 
valuable than all other advantages put together; and, accord- 
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ingly, rent is higher where these advantages are greatest than 
it is anywhere else. Fertility of soil, health of climate, bright- 
ness of sky, salubrity of air, and all other natural blessings 
put together will not compare, in rent-producing power, with a 
situation in the midst of a vast, well-organized and well-ordered 
community. A fragment of rock or a hole filled up with refuse 
in the middle of New York city is worth more than 10,000 fer- 
tile acres of the best rural land. 

The landlord, therefore, collects from his tenants the full 
market value of all the advantages of society and government. 
Is it not a matter of simple justice that, having received the price 
of these blessings, he should pay for their cost? Having 
received the price, ought he not, in justice, to deliver the 
goods? 

All other taxation than that upon the value of land is double 
taxation. The landlord, by force of natural competition, collects 
from his tenants the highest price which any human beings are 
willing to pay for the privilege of living in the society and under 
the government of that particular location. To tax the tenants 
over again, for what it costs to maintain that government, is sim- 
ple robbery, under the forms of law. They have already paid, 
under the operation of that law, both natural and artificial, 
which compels them to pay the full value of those privileges to 
their landlord, all that they ought to pay; and it is no better 
than legalized swindling to charge them for these advantages a 
second time. 

It is because of their persistent ignoring of these considera- 
tions that nearly all writers on the subject of taxation are com- 
pelled to abandon the old and perfectly just theory that taxation 
should be levied according to benefits received by the taxpay- 
ers. There is no system of taxation, other than the tax upon 
ground rent, under which it is possible to apportion taxation 
according to benefits. But under that system it is not merely 
possible to do so; it is impossible to do anything else. Each 
landlord collects from each tenant a sum, exactly proportioned 
to the relative benefit which that tenant receives from his 


particular situation. A tax, and an exclusive tax, upon ground 
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rents, thus collected, would in turn collect from the landlorda sum 
exactly proportioned to the benefits which he has received from 
being permitted to collect from others that for which he toiled not, 
neither did he spin. Noone can devise an honest method of col- 
lecting a single tax on ground rents, which will lay the burden of 
taxation otherwise than in exact proportion to the benefits con- 
ferred by government. Without government, it is obvious that 
the landlord could not collect a dollar. And the market value 
of every improvement in government goes to the direct benefit 
of the landlord. The more economically, honestly, and efficiently 
any government is administered, the higher will be the rents 
which tenants are glad to pay for the privilege of living under 
it; and thus the entire cream of the benefits thus conferred goes 
directly to the landlord. 

It would make this paper too long to show how and why an 
exclusive tax upon land values would suffice to meet all the 
requirements of government, and yet leave a very handsome sur- 
plus to landlords. 

It has been amply demonstrated elsewhere that all taxes 
together would not absorb half the rent of the land; and no 
attempt has ever been made to refute the statistics given." But 
even if this could not be proved, that would constitute no rea- 
son whatever for not collecting for public revenue as much as 
possibly could be collected out of ground rent. It would be 
time enough to add other taxes, all necessarily unjust and une- 
qual, to this just, simple, and equal tax, when it had been found 
in practice insufficient. 

In Great Britain, where the land is all monopolized in the 
possession of a few, no one pretends that the poorer classes of 
the community would suffer by the adoption of the single tax. 
All sympathy there is expended upon the unfortunate wealthy ; 
who might, by the adoption of such a system, be deprived of 
some of their purple and fine linen. In the United States, the 
eloquence and ingenuity of opponents of the single tax are 
mostly concentrated in plaintive sympathy for the poor farmers. 
The arguments against the single tax, made ostensibly on 
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behalf of farmers, are (1) that farmers would be compelled to 
bear more than half the burden of all taxation under such a 
system; and (2) that the annual value of bare land in farming 
districts is never enough to pay even the cost of mere local 
government. 

Every champion of the farmer asserts the truth of both of 
these propositions. Very little investigation is needed to prove 
that they cannot both be true, and that both of them are false. 

1. As to the claim that the burden upon farmers would be 
increased, the census of 1890 shows that of the 17,000,000 
adult males in the United States there were about 7,700,000 
farmers and farm laborers, of whom only 3,100,000 owned any 
farms. The total value of their farms, including all improve- 
ments, was less than $9,000,000,000, out of a total taxable real 
estate value of $46,000,000,000." They, therefore, own less 
than one-fifth of the real-estate value, and very much less than 
one-sixth of the value of land, without improvements. Instead 
of paying half of the taxes under the single-tax method, as is 
pretended, farmers would not pay so much as one-sixth part of 
them. At present they pay more than twice as much, 

2. It has been demonstrated that the annual value of land 
in the United States is sufficient to pay all taxes, of every kind, 
more than twice over.” If, then, the farmers really did own 
more than half of this land value, the claim that out of this 
they would be unable to pay even their small local taxes out of 
land values becomes obviously absurd. 

More than ten years have now passed since any attempt has 
been made to attack the soundness of the single-tax theory 
upon the basis of any general statistics. This has not been 
because the theory has been neglected and left free from 
attack. On the contrary, the flow of criticism has been abun- 
dant. But, without exception, recent criticisms have either 


been founded upon mere generalities, or have been supported by 


carefully selected statistics, from such localities as seemed to 
furnish the best material for the critics. The reason for this 
singular form of criticism is that rather more than ten years 
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ago several writers, almost simultaneously, attempted to refute 
the single-tax theory by means of statistics, professedly cover- 
ing the whole of Great Britain. In reply it was shown conclu- 
sively that these statistics included the entire taxation for Great 
Britain and Ireland, while they excluded, in every case, all the 
land values of the city of London, all railroad and other fran- 
chises, and, in some cases, all land values in Scotland and Ire- 
land.* When these values were included, it appeared that the 
ground rents of Great Britain and Ireland amounted to more 
than double the entire amount of taxation. 

The opponents of the single tax have in recent years 
reversed their methods. They have abandoned all attempts to 
show that it would not work well in large cities and old com- 
munities ; and they concentrate their efforts upon arguing that 
it would be entirely impracticable in rural districts and very new 
communities. But, obviously, in a perfectly new community 
there is nothing except the value of land to tax. In such a 
community there are tents, but no houses; there is very little 
furniture, few tools, no bonds, no banks, and no visible money. 
In short, there are no taxable improvements or personal prop- 
erty. But instantly upon the formation of any community, land 
values arise. Accordingly, the history of all new communities, 
from Ohio to Oklahoma, shows that taxation was at first levied 
upon the value of land alone; that this source was amply suffi- 
cient to provide all needed revenue; and that the growth of 
each community, under that form of taxation, was more rapid 
than it ever has been under any other. 

A moment’s reflection will show how absurd and impossible 
it would be to adopt, in any strictly new community, the forms of 
taxation which are so highly commended among us. Would any 
new settlers on an uninhabited island impose a tariff on imports ? 
Would they think of levying a tax upon money brought into the 


‘island? Would they think of taxing the comforts, necessaries, or 


luxuries of life, either when coming in or after they had been 
brought in? In short, would they ever dream, during the first 
year, of imposing any tax upon personal property or upon build- 
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ings? Would they not rather offer a bounty for the introduction 
of all these necessaries of life ? 

It is, in fact, only after a country has become settled, and in 
some degree wealthy, that its people are seized with the mad- 
ness of keeping out wealth by taxes upon importations, or of 
driving out wealth by taxes upon money, tools, machinery, and 
useful productions in general. It is no wonder that men declare 
all taxes to be bad. Ail taxes which in any way tend to dimin- 
ish wealth, morality, and comfort ave bad. As every tax, other 
than the single tax upon ground rent alone, produces precisely 
these evil results, every tax, except that upon the value of land 
alone, is irredeemably bad. And as there must be some taxation, 
and heavy taxation too, the single tax, which, to say the very 
least, does not produce any of these bad results, is necessary, 
just, and righteous. 


Tuomas G. SHEARMAN. 
New YORK. 
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TAXATION AND THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE STATE. 


THE question of the basis and principles of taxation used to 
be regarded as purely and strictly of an economic character. 
Today the sociological significance of taxation is very generally 
recognized, but it may be doubted whether the average writer 
upon the subject sufficiently realizes the close and vital connec- 
tion between theories of taxation and conceptions of the nature 
and province of the state. The animated controversy between 
determined upholders of the so-called ‘‘American”’ principles 
of proportionality and uniformity in taxation, and the champions 
of the progressive or alleged “socialistic” principle, may be 
profitably reviewed here from a sociological, as distinguished 
from a politico-economic, point of view. 

We know that progressive or graduated taxation has gained 
considerable ground in the United States, despite strenuous and 
specious opposition. Ohio and Illinois have passed progressive 
inheritance- or transfer-tax laws, and these laws have been sus- 
tained, not only in the state courts, but in the highest federal 
court as well. The clear and vigorous decision in the Illinois 
case rendered by the United States supreme court disposes 
effectually and finally of the shallow contention that progressive 
taxation is violative of the constitutional guarantees of ‘‘ equal 
protection of the law.”’ State legislatures are now perfectly free 
to pass graduated income- and inheritance-tax laws, making 
amount of property possessed or inherited the dasts of classifi- 
cation and discrimination. The federal constitution interposes 
no obstacle, and the question is properly referred to ethical and 
sociological principles, to “‘ public policy.” 

Is progressive taxation unjust, unequal, and dangerous? Is 
it to be regarded as an entering wedge for confiscatory and 
socialistic legislation, and does it involve arbitrary discrimination 
against the well-to-do? If so, it is of course to be profoundly 
regretted that the Fourteenth Amendment, as now interpreted 
by the supreme court, does not prohibit it, and it becomes the 
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duty of enlightened men to warn state legislatures and Congress 
against this pernicious principle of taxation. This is precisely 
what Mr. William D. Guthrie, the able New York lawyer, 
affirms in his excellent work, just published, on Zhe Fourteenth 
Amendment. To quote Mr. Guthrie : 

Expediency or prejudice may hereafter prompt attempts at progressive 
taxes, or tax laws exempting those of moderate means; but we shall pay a 
fearful price if we introduce any such principle into our legislation. Equality 
of burden, by making every man according to his means a contributor to the 
expenses of the state, is one of the most wholesome things in our civil institu- 
tions. . .. If progressive or unequal taxes are permitted, the time cannot be dis. 
tant when the majority of the voters will confiscate private property under the 
cloak or pretense of taxation, and the worst follies and crimes of history 


will be repeated. (P. 140.) 

This is strong language, but it is not argument. The reason- 
ing of those who share Mr. Guthrie’s views may be thus summa- 
rized: “ The government is pledged to protect all citizens in the 
exercise of their freedoms and faculties, and if some, through 
superior intelligence and industry, earn more than others, it is 
wrong and short-sighted to punish them for their superior quali- 
fications ; and to tax them at a /ugher rate than others is to discour- 
age intelligence and weaken incentive to labor and thrift.” But 
how is it proposed to prove the injustice, the vice, of progressive 
taxation? Question-begging and hard names aside, on what 
principle is it contended that all persons and all property must 
be taxed at the same rate? 

If those who violently denounce progressive taxation as 
“socialistic”’ were logical and unterrified individualists, and 
consistently followed the doctrine that government is an insur- 
ance company for the mere protection of personal and property 
rights, they could with propriety advocate a system of taxation 
under which cost would determine the premium. It is more 
expensive and burdensome to a government, regarded as an 
insurance agency, to protect tangible than intangible forms of 
property, to protect improvements or land than securities or 
specie, and those who espouse the Spencerian or strictly individ- 
ualistic view of the functions and province of government cannot 
be expected to favor any other basis of taxation than cos¢ or pain to 
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the taxing power. But the proportional taxationists are not indi- 
vidualists, and they would repudiate with no little warmth and 
indignation the charge that they seek to limit the government 
to mere police duties. Many of them are protectionists and 
advocates of bounties. Many of them favor legislation distinctly 
socialistic in character. Most of them certainly believe that it 
is the duty of the state to provide free schools and free libraries. 
All these beliefs and demands are anything but individualistic, 
yet when the subject of taxation is broached we find a strange, 
not to say suspicious, and sudden conversion to individualism on 
the part of the opponents of progressive taxation! In point of 
fact, the only alternative to the cost principle of the extreme 
individualists is the principle of ‘‘ ability to pay.” John Stuart 
Mill, who denies that government has only police functions, 
writes as follows on the theory of taxation : 

Government must be regarded as so preéminently a concern of all that 
to determine who are most interested in it is of no real importance. If a per- 
son, or class of persons, receive so small a share of the benefit as to make it 
necessary to raise the question, there is something else than taxation which 
is amiss, and the thing to be done is to remedy the defect, instead of recog- 
nizing it and making it a ground for demanding less taxes. As in a case of 
voluntary subscription for a purpose in which all are interested, all are thought 
to have done their part fairly when each has contributed according to his 
means — that is, has made an equal sacrifice for the common object ; in like 
manner should this be the principle of compulsory contributions. 

To say that this view is socialistic is only true if all who 
support the present political system are socialists. It is a view 
which every non-individualist tacitly adopts whenever he dis- 
cusses internal improvements, finance, trade, education, and 
similar subjects. It is a view which is never rejected except 
when /axation is considered. Accept the theory of government 
upon which the overwhelming majority of Americans act, and 
all the alleged unfairness of progressive taxation, which is an 
application of the “ability-to-pay” principle, disappears at 
once. 

Most economists and writers on political science have dis- 
carded the proportional principle and adopted that of equality of 
sacrifice. They ‘show that it is the proportional system which is 
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unjust and unequal. The apparent uniformity which deceives 
the superficial is achieved at the expense of real uniformity. A 
German economist, K. H. Rau, lays down the following princi- 
ple: “A given sum of money possesses the higher value for its 
owner, the greater a proportion of his aggregate disposable goods 
it constitutes, and the greater a portion it consequently repre- 
sents of the aggregate enjoyments at his command, especially in 
case the one who is to be deprived of a given sum will have to 
stint himself in expenditures for the most necessary articles in 
order to afford it.” This principle, as shown in the recently 
translated work on The Science of Finance, by Professor Gustav 
Cohn, of the Gottingen university, leads to the progressive basis 
of taxation. For the smaller the income of a household is, the 
more will a given sum levied as tax abstract from the means 
required for pressing necessities, and the tax will fall so much 
the heavier on the particular household; on the other hand, the 
larger the income, the more will the tax tend to fall on less 
pressing or even trivial needs, and will consequently exert but a 
slight pressure or none at all. This point was once tersely and 
vigorously expressed by Frederic the Great in an official state- 
ment. ‘A wealthy man,” he said, “possessing an income of 
5,000 thalers might well be able to spare one-half of it, as he 
could still live, while a poor man, having an income of 80 thalers, 
could not spare one-half, as it would leave him nothing to live 
on. In the case of this latter, he would have done his part if 
he contributed one thaler.” 

The ‘“‘equality-of-sacrifice” or ability-to-pay” principle rests 
on another important consideration which the proportional taxa- 
tionists overlook or deny. It is well stated by Professor Cohn in 
the following passage : 

The enjoyment of peace and civil liberty is unquestionably a privilege of 
very unequal value to different members of the commonwealth. The fact 
that these advantages cannot be measured or apportioned by no means pre- 
vents the rich and the poor deriving very widely different benefits from them. 
One who is able to call his own, not merely a bare existence, but also an 
extensive estate, who may be exposed to the violence of the foreign armies or 


domestic malefactors, not only in his person, but also in his property, is enti- 
tled, or, rather, he is in duty bound, to look upon the institutions which secure 
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him against these dangers as being contrivances of the same kind with those 
coparcenary dikes which are constructed to protect his own and his neighbors’ 
estates against destructive floods. He is bound to pay in due proportion for 


this peculiar advantage which accrues to his property above what other, less 
well-to-do or propertyless, members of the commonwealth enjoy. 


It is strangely inconsistent for those who reject the concep- 
tion of a tax as an insurance premium and who, taking a “ broad 
view of the nature of the state,” regard the tax as a direct 
7 deduction from the principle of national, organic solidarity, to 
ask, as some of them do, what would be said of a shopkeeper 


’ who asked a different price for the same goods from different 


customers, according to their ability to pay. To ask this ques- 


tion is to assume a fundamental likeness between the services of 
; the shopkeeper to his patrons and those of the state to its 
subjects—to assume that in both cases cost ought to govern 


price, to accept implicitly the very insurance conception which 


: has been explicitly repudiated. Besides, while shopkeepers do 
| } not ask different prices from different patrons, it is well known 
| 


that physicians, attorneys, and members of other liberal profes- 


sions do, to a great extent, regulate their charges by the ability 
of their patrons to pay. Would not the state be classed with the 
liberal professions by the proportionalists ? There is, in fact, no 


escape from progressive taxation for those who adopt the organic 
( theory of the state. The proportional basis was a sort of crude 
application of the ‘“‘insurance”’ principle, and it does not satisfy 
either the individualists, who want a more exact application of 


the cost theory of the state’s functions and services, or the adher- 
ents of the broader views of the state, who adopt the doctrine that 
a tax isa payment made by members of the political community 
toward its expenses simply in virtue of their being members. 

To declare dogmatically that there is anything in or about 
the ‘American system” which rigorously excludes progressive 
taxation is to offend both against fact and reason. In the first 
place, any tariff which taxes articles of comfort and luxury 
at a higher rate than articles of necessity is a clear violation of 
) the proportional principle. The federal system of taxation is 
indirectly progressive. Its tariffs are not horizontal or uniform, 
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and only such tariffs would accord with the proportional princi- 
ple. To tax the rich at higher rates on the goods imported for 
their exclusive consumption than on articles of general consump- 
tion is to recognize by implication the ability-to-pay principle. 
No one objects to our tariff laws as un-American. The fact is 
that there has been a wide departure from the early ideas of 
government. The Jeffersonian aphorism that “that government 
is best which governs least” is rightly supposed to sum up the 
extreme individualistic philosophy of government, but who pre- 
tends that our present practice conforms thereto? The Repub- 
licans never professed this principle, and the Democrats have 
abandoned it. Democracy today leans toward socialism rather 
than toward individualism. It is the Democrats who demand 
the exclusive supply of paper currency by the government, and 
it is the Republicans who advocate the “withdrawal of the gov- 
ernment from the banking business."” The Republicans have 
taken advanced individualistic ground on several vital questions, 
while the Democrats have been drifting toward what is called 
paternalism in the state. 

This is said, not with the intention of passing judgment, but 
solely for the purpose of indicating present social and political 
tendencies. It lies not in the mouth of any existing party to 
condemn progressive taxation as revolutionary, because all parties 
have adopted the philosophy from which such taxation is but a 
logical corollary. Noone can reasonably affirm that progressive 
taxation is out of harmony with current theory and practice. 

Progressive taxation may be oppressive, but the injustice is 
not in the principle itself in any case. Proportional taxation 
may be ruinously high, yet no one finds injustice in the principle 
on that account. It is no doubt easier to enact unfair and con- 
fiscatory legislation under a progressive system than under a pro- 
portional system, but the possibility of abuse does not affect the 
theoretical question. Proportionality, as has been ably shown 
by Controller Roberts of New York, is not proportional in 
practice. The term is a misnomer and is used without reference 
to the facts. 

The true individualist does not demand proportionality. He 
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regards the state as an insurance company, and his classification 
of the subjects of taxation would be based on the cost and 
burden of protection. The dominant view of the state cannot 
escape the logical conclusion from its own premises—namely, 
that the only equality to be sought in taxation is equality of 


sacrifice and burden. 
V. S. Yarros. 


CHICAGO. 
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THE SOCIAL OBJECTS OF THE NATIONAL-SOCIAL 
MOVEMENT IN GERMANY." 


Tue National Socialists constitute the most recent group 
among the political parties in Germany. The father of this 
movement was in reality J. H. Wichern, the founder of the Ger- 
man Inner Mission. This Inner Mission is the organization of 
the practical philanthropy of the German Protestant church, 
which is, as is doubtless known in America, a truly powerful and 
beneficent agency. Yet, with all its practical labor, it attains 
only one object: it mitigates and restricts, but does not remove, 
distress. Although it momentarily and for a time assists indi- 
vidual sufferers, for the most part it does not permanently stop 
the sources of misery. It is, however, clear that if this could 
be attained it would denote a still higher and triumphant evi- 
dence of the power of Christianity, the religion of love. But 
the sources of modern social distress are not in the fault of indi- 
vidual persons, but principally in the structure of the modern 
economic system. If Christianity is ever to help destroy these 
evils in their origin, it must venture out upon the sea of social 
politics and of political action in general. 

This course, which Wichern and his contemporaries did not 
take, was pursued by Dr. Stécker, formerly Berlin court preacher. 
He started the Christian Social movement, initiated the Evan- 
gelical Social Congress, and his friends established the evangeli- 
cal workingmen’s associations. These three organizations still 
exist, and, in spite of the decline of social enthusiasm in Ger- 
many, labor on faithfully and assiduously, and have an acknowl- 
edged record of success in economic science and in practical 
politics. But they have all come by experience to discover that 
the social ethics of Christianity can indeed supply a moral basis 
of a general kind for social work and social politics, but not 

*The name of Paul Gohre will be recognized as that of the author of 7hree 


Months in a Workshop and of Die evangelisch-soziale Bewegung. The translation of 
this article is by C. R. Henderson. 
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: a precise and firm social principle, .or a compact and original 
te social political program. It is very apparent that individual 


| Christians who accept the general social ethical principles with 
p earnestness and convictions, at the moment when they proceed 
to realize them by action in practical politics and social politics, 
are disposed to follow the most diverse paths determined by 
temperament, education, abilities, and social position. Very 
properly does Christianity decline to proceed beyond the point 


.. where its ethics begin to be made an affair of a particular politi- 

i cal and social party. It supplies members of each party with 

the right spirit and the right disposition, but it does not furnish 

i them a program. Therefore a movement which will draw the 
4 } ethics of Christianity into the contests of social politics as an 
influence must derive its principles and the particulars of its 


program from other sources than Christianity. 

Those of the Christian Social tendency who had a clear view 
of this position joined together in consequence, about two and 
| one-half years since, into a new and directly political party 

group. The national interest became for them the constitutive 
principle of their program and of their social efforts, which 
continued as before to be inspired by the social and ethical spirit 
of Christianity, and sought to bring this spirit to apprehension 
and authority. Thus arose in the summer of the year 1896 the 
National Social party. Its leader is Pastor Frederick Naumann, 
a man of about thirty-eight years of age. Educated men as well 
as workingmen are counted among his adherents. The movement 
is already organized in more than half of the elective districts 
of the German Reichstag; it has for its organ the weekly paper, 
Die Hilfe, a bimonthly, Die deutsche Volks-Stimme, two dailies, 
and several small local and society papers. 

The fundamental thoughts of its program are the following: 
The development of Germany to even greater power, energy, and 
welfare must be the first object of all practical politics. This 
object will be attained primarily by means of an ever-increasing 
economical and political development of the foreign power of 
the German empire. Therefore the growth and extension of 
German industry, of its foreign markets, and of its commercial 
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policy are to be promoted by all means ; and by undiminished sup- 
port of its armed defense, by suitable increase of the German 
fleet, and by the enlargement of German colonies are to be pro- 
tected and supported. This growth of German industry, world 
commerce, and world power, this policy of power abroad, are on 
the other hand conditions of the possibility of organic social 
reforms at home. Social reforms for the benefit of the weaker 
members of the people are never possible in a state whose 
development has been arrested. Only as the state as a whole 
moves upward can its lower strata be elevated. And again, 
power abroad will be maintained permanently when the people 
and its parts and members, in themselves sound and strong, per- 
sistently advance. 

In order to maintain such progress, and especially to render 
the lower classes of the population ever more capable of produc- 
tion, a consistent social reform is likewise necessary. And there- 
fore to the policy of foreign power is connected, as the second 
fundamental principle, the policy of social reform at home. 

How, then, shall this social reform, according to the view of 
the National Socialists, be carried out? They have on this point 
placed the following general statement in the fourth paragraph 
of their program: 


We desire an increase of the share which labor, in its different kinds and 
forms, in city and country, among men and women, enjoys of the total pro- 
duction of German industry; and we expect this, not from the utopias and 
dogmas of a revolutionary communism of the Marxist type, but from con- 
tinued political, trades-union, and associated effert, upon the basis of existing 
relations, whose historical development we wish to influence to the benefit of 
labor. 


From this are deduced the following general ideas: The 
National Socialists plant themselves on the firm ground of the 
economical reality of the present, from the moderation born of 
knowledge. This reality, however, is determined by the eco- 
nomical principle of the free play of forces, the well-known 
Manchester doctrine. The National Socialists by no means 
deny the immense economic, social, and political advance which 
has been gained since this principle has been accepted. But 
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they do not close their eyes to the terrible results which its 
ascendency has brought with it. These evils, and not the advan- 
tages which have been gained, and the permanent good and 
approved sides of the principles, are to be removed by unwearied 
work of social reform, and are to be replaced by better arrange- 
ments. The fundamental law of gradual organic development 
must be set in the highest position. From this it follows that 
the National Socialists are opponents of the crass, extreme doc- 
trine of private capital, as well as of one-sided communism, 
according to which the proletarians will seize at one stroke the 
dictatorship, and introduce a communistic society and industrial 
order. The National Socialists see herein a vicious utopia which 
even in case of successful realization would mean a certain 
advance for particular classes, but, through its partiality, would 
result in many great and unexpected injuries. We have learned 
that the one-sided private capitalistic theory, when carried uncon- 
ditionally into practice, actually made mischief, although it was 
at one time believed that it would bring all blessing and nothing 
but blessing. On the other side, however, the National Social- 
ists know that they stand near to Social Democracy when this, 
as is already often true, strives for a fundamental and gradual 
upward development of the working class by means of practical 
social efforts in particular measures, as occasion for them arises. 
In the main we can accept as the watchword of the National 
Socialists this cry: Higher development of the German working 
classes. 

Now, in what particular ways do the National Socialists pro- 
pose to forward this upward development ? 

First of all by efforts in and with the trade associations. It 
is well known that there are in Germany three kinds of trade 
associations : those of Social Democracy, which are by much the 
strongest; those of the Ultramontanes, the Catholic Centrum 
party ; and the so-called Hirsch-Duncker trade unions, which 
subscribe to civic and liberal principles. All three kinds move in 
particular party courses, one being Social Democratic, the next 
Ultramontane, and the third German Liberal (Fretsinnig). The 
National Socialists see, however, in this partisan character the 
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destruction of the trades unions, or at least a very serious diminu- 
tion of the power and influence which they might exert. Since, 
in the first place, a force divided into three parts is never so 
strong as a united force; secondly, a part of the workingmen 
who will hear nothing of party politics are thereby frightened 
away from entrance into trades unions; and, thereby, the con- 


r nection with the Social Democratic party especially offers the 

capitalist managers a good excuse for denouncing the trades 

sy unions before the German government as purely political, and ‘ 

i thus for restricting their freedom of action. All this the .- 
National Socialists would remove from the trades unions by 
impressing on them a non-partisan character, by transforming 
; them into a separate, independent agency which goes its own = 


way and knows no other purpose than securing better wages and 
conditions for labor in the contest with capitalists. Before the 
eyes of the National Socialists float as an ideal the splendid Eng- 
lish trades unions which have hitherto remained non-partisan, and 
have been so successful. They purpose to work unceasingly 
until this ideal is realized. Their labors have already been 
crowned with partial success. Already this ideal has been dis- 
cussed fully in Social Democratic trades unions, and with such 
effect that already a large number of adherents have been won 
to it. 

In addition to the promotion and transformation of trades 
unions, the National Socialists have undertaken, as the second of 
their social efforts, an intensive work on behalf of associations 
( Genossenschaften). In Germany there exist at the present 
time Over 20,000 associations of rural handicraftsmen, peasants, 
and laborers. First among these, the credit associations of the 
handicraftsmen have attained a high degree of success by the 
method established more than fifty years ago by their founder, 
Schulze-Delitsch. On the contrary, this method of administra- 
tion has not been followed where associations for purchase, sale, 
and production are concerned. Never have these attained any 
importance. And the National Socialists find the reason for this 
failure in their present form of organization. Some of them have 
given themselves entirely to associated work, and have thus 
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established new associations on modern methods of organization. 
The beginnings already made justify good hopes, and present a 
prospect that the master handicraftsmen may join in a form of 
common production and common sale of their common products, 
by a method according to which they can enjoy the advantages of 
the modern great industry and, at the same time, retain at least 
a part of the advantages of their former complete independence 
as masters. Thereby would arise a mixed form of purely indi- 
vidualistic and purely communistic trades, which appears to be 
a natural step of economic progress. Frankfort-on-the-Main has 
shown itself hitherto as an especially favorable field for these 
experiments. Still higher than these associations of handicrafts- 
men do the National Socialists esteem the value of the working- 
men’s societies of consumers. In Germany these are still very 
young and not at all numerous. The cause of this lies in the fact 
that formerly Lassalle denounced the thoroughly middle-class 
associations of Schulze-Delitsch as not at all adapted to the needs 
of the workingmen. This view of Lassalle was maintained until 
lately by the workingmen, who were busy enough with trades 
unions and political affairs, and only recently have the consu- 
mers’ societies, favored by the workingmen’s party, grown apace 
among the workingmen themselves. The industrial kingdom of 
Saxony seems especially to be a fruitful soil for their growth. It 
is one of the chief efforts of the National Socialists to cultivate 
this movement by all available means, and thus to organize and 
assist the workingmen, not only as workingmen, but also as con- 
sumers. Here again England, with its powerful consumers’ socie- 
ties, serves as an example for the National Socialists. 

Most highly prized of all by the National Socialists are the 
peasants’ associations, which have grown up everywhere in great 
numbers as agencies for the purchase of fodder, artificial fertil- 
izers, seeds, and agricultural implements and machines; for the 
marketing of draft oxen, animals for slaughter, horses, butter, 
milk, fruit, vegetables, seeds, and cereals; for dairy, breeding, 
herd-book, and distillery purposes ; for drainage and irrigation, 
slaughtering and baking; and for culture of fields and fruits. 
The National Socialists hope from their development an even 
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greater result for the poorer and medium peasant class than has 
been attained for the handicraftsmen by means of the new asso- 
ciations of handicraftsmen begun by them: a new, advantageous, 
half individualistic, half socialistic mode of possession and econ- 
omy in the country. 

Just this last purpose of associations the National Socialists 
of late hold to be all the earlier and more certainly to be realized, 
and more easily attained, since a very marked advance in land- 
property reform has been made. The leaders of their reform 
are also leaders of the National Socialists, and their organs are 
those of the National Socialists. Indeed, the German land 
reformers have a different character from those of other coun- 
tries. They do not swear by one theory and the battle-cry of 
the single tax, as we hear they do in America. They have rather 
learned of recent years, and particularly under the influence of 
the National Socialists, from Social Democracy and Manchester- 
ism alike, that a particular one-sided theory never by itself causes 
economic advance. So they have concluded to saw and split up 
the entire huge trunk of their land-reform ideal into a number of 
logs, billets, boards, and beams, which can be used as desired in 
the many-sided transformation and rebuilding of the social edi- 
fice, as may be best adapted to German needs. One of these 
demands of reform, bothof the land reformersand of the National 
Socialists, relates to the socialization of mortgage credits on land 
security, and a second to a systematic state policy in respect to 
peasant proprietorship. The first demand is immediately intel- 
ligible, while the second is different. It is well known that in 
eastern Germany the feudal, usurious, great landlordism has 
existed from the Middle Ages to the present, and that it is an 
Alp and plague for modern Germany. Latterly, however, 
through various changes in world commerce, these estates have 
become unprofitable, and they will become even less profitable 
with time. One huge estate after another, one country squire 
after another, falls into ruin. The question now arises whether 
these bankrupt estates, as has often occurred in England, shall 
pass over into the hands of rich urban manufacturers and mer- 
chants, and be transformed into forests and pastures, or whether 
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they shall become peasant property and support a peasant popu- 
lation. The National Socialists work for the method of the for- 
mation of rented estates; they demand that the state, as the 
greatest and most non-partisan capitalist, shall make this eco- 
nomical manipulation unselfish; that whenever a new peasant 
property is established, the state shall retain the first right 
of purchase, and thereby, as well as through the principle of 
rent, retain a sort of superior proprietorship. This position 
would be strengthened if mortgage credit were also socialized by 
the state, and would be still more strengthened and confirmed, 
without becoming oppressive, by helping to impress a half indi- 
vidualistic, half socialistic character of the rural form of proprie- 
torship and cultivation on the already extensive association. A 
third earnest social and political demand of the National Social- 
ists and of the land reformers is the communalization of ground 
in cities and their surroundings, in order to put a stop to the 
usury of dwelling owners and to the swindling operations of 
builders of houses. In this field the success of agitation is 
already greater than in the others. 

In respect to the great industry the National Socialists are 
more conservative in demands than in respect to the rural land- 
lordism which is doomed to decay. For the great industry is 
still a relatively new system, is in the line of development, and 
cannot be so easily as the Social Democrats ordinarily imagine 
radically changed and transformed. Yet the National Socialists 
are friendly to the idea of socializing certain particular indus- 
tries, as those of electricity, mines, ship-building, in the same 
way as that in which the railroads have been nationalized. They 
also decidedly favor the taking over by urban administration of 
the gas and water supply, of street-car transportation, and of 
similar profitable agencies in cities. In general, they sharply 
watch the tendency toward combinations of particular industries, 
since every such combination implies the beginning of the con- 
quest of the existing Manchesteristic, anarchical method of 
industry, and the beginning of a systematic organization of pro- 
duction, wages, and fixing of prices. Of course, this works at 
first exclusively to the advantage of the managers. But it would 
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be merely a question of practical, although of fundamental, social 
reform, at each stage to divide the advantages of these new and 
gradually established combinations equally between the managers, 
the workingmen, and the consumers. It may be regarded as a 
new factor in the social thinking of the National Socialists to 
influence the development of the great industry, so far as possi- 
ble, in this direction. 

According to what has been said, it is only natural that the 
National Socialists should first of all make use of, and faithfully 
coéperate with, every convenient means, however small, of 
improving the economic condition of all poor people, so long 
as they are practicable and conform to economic progress. As 
a matter of course, therefore, they labor for the further exten- 
sion of the German workingmen’s insurance, and for legal pro- 
tection for workingmen, in which measures there are still many 
defects ; and they labor for the extension of non-partisan bureaus 
of employment over the entire empire, and, with this extension, 
for an organization of employment in general. They support 
all efforts to ameliorate the dwellings of workingmen ; found 
associations for building such dwellings, and participate in 
undertakings for the elevation and education of all half-educated, 
quarter-educated, and uneducated persons; and for this task 
they are especially fitted, and they are under obligation to it, 
since the majority of all German Protestant teachers are counted 
among the adherents of their mode of thought. Naturally so 
new a movement as that of the National Socialists has yet no 
exhaustive social program. Gradually, piece by piece, one will 
arise in the course of common effort. The demands which have 
been described are practically those which have been thus far 
fixed. At present we are engaged in making a special commu- 
nal program. Perhaps at a later time it will be permitted and 
possible in these pages to give news of further social and social- 


political progress. PauL GOuRE, 
Pfarrer a. D. 
LEIPZIG. 
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SEX IN PRIMITIVE MORALITY. 


THE function of morality is to regulate the activities of asso- 
ciated life so that all may have what we call fair play. It is 
impossible to think of morality aside from expressions of force, 
primarily physical force. ‘Thou shalt not kill; thou shalt not 
steal; thou shalt not bear false witness; thou shalt not commit 
adultery ; thou shalt not remove the ancient landmark ;” and 
all approvals and disapprovals imply that the act in question has 
affected or will affect the interests of others, or of society at 
large, for better or for worse. And since morality goes back so 
directly to forms of activity and their regulation, we may expect 
to find that the motor male and the more stationary female have 
had a different relation to the development of a moral code. 

As between nutrition and reproduction, in the struggle for 
life, nutrition plays a larger r6le—in volume, at any rate—in the 
life history of the individual. A consideration of the causes of 
the modification of species in nature shows that the changes in 
morphology and habit of the animal which relate to food-get- 
ting are more fundamental and numerous than those which 
relate to wooing. In a moral code, likewise, whether in an 
animal or human society, the bulk of morality turns upon food 
rather than sex relations; and since the male is more active in 
both these relations, and since, further, morality is the mode of 
regulating activities in these relations, it is to be expected that 
morality, and immorality as well, will be found primarily to a 
greater degree functions of the motor male disposition. 

Tribal safety and the preservation and extension of the terri- 
tory furnishing food demand the organized attention of the 
group first of all; and the emotional demonstrations and social 
rewards following modes of behavior which have a protective or 
provident meaning for the group, and the public disapproval and 
disallowance of modes of behavior which impair the safety or 
force capacity, and consequent satisfactions of the group, become 
in the tribe the most powerful of all stimuli, and stimuli to which 
774 
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the male is peculiarly able to react. This is not like the case of 
hunger and other physiological stimuli which are conditioned 
from within, but if the individual acts for the advantage of the 
group rather than for his personal advantage, the stimulus to this 
action must be furnished socially. Group preservation being of 
first-rate importance, no group would survive in which the public 
showed apathy on this point. Lewis and Clarke say of the 
Dakota Indians: ‘What struck us most was an_ institution 
peculiar to them and to the Kite Indians, further to the west- 
ward, from whom it is said to have been copied. It is an asso- 
ciation of the most active and brave young men, who are bound 
to each other by attachment, secured by a vow never to retreat 
before any danger, or to give way to their enemies. In war they 
go forward without sheltering themselves behind trees, or aiding 
their natural valor by any artifice. . . . . These young men sit, 
and encamp, and dance together, distinct from the rest of the 
nation; they are generally about thirty or thirty-five years old ; 
and such is the deference paid to courage that their seats in the 
council are superior to those of the chiefs, and their persons more 
respected.’’* The consciousness of the value of male activity is 
here expressed in an exaggerated degree — in a degree bordering 
upon the pathological, since the reckless exposure of life to dan- 
ger is not necessary to success at a given moment, and is unjustifi- 
able from the standpoint of public safety, unless it be on the side 
of the suggestive effect of intrepid conduct in creating a general 
standard of intrepidity. Similarly, the Indians in general often 
failed to get the full benefit of a victory, because of their prac- 
tice that the scalp of an enemy belonged to him who took it, 
and their pursuits after a rout were checked by the delay of each 
to scalp his own. 

The pedagogical attempts of primitive society, so far as they 
are applied to boys, have as an end the encouragement of moral- 
ity of a motor, not a sentimental, type. The boys are taught 
war and the chase, and to despise the occupations of women. 
Thompson says of the Zulu boys: ‘It isa melancholy fact that 

* LEWIS AND CLARKE, 7yravels to the Source of the Missouri, ed. 1814, Vol. I, 
p. 60. 
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when they have arrived at a very early age, should their mothers 
attempt to chastise them, such is the law that these lads are at 
the moment allowed to kill their mothers.”? Ethnologists often 
make mention of the fact that the natural races do not generally 
punish children, and while this is due in part to a less definite 
sense of responsibility, as well as of less nervousness in parents, 
non-interference is a part of their system of training: ‘Instead 
of teaching the boy civil manners, the father desires him to beat 
and pelt the strangers who come to the tent; to steal or secret 
in joke some trifling article belonging to them; and the more 
saucy and impudent they are, the more troublesome to strangers 
and all the men of the encampment, the more they are praised 
as giving indication of a future enterprising and warlike disposi- 
tion.”? Theft is also encouraged among boys as a developer of 
their wits. The Spartan boy and the fox is a classical example ; 
and Diodorus relates that in Egypt the boy who wished to 
become a thief was required to enroll his name with the captain 
of the thieves, and to turn over to him all stolen articles. The 
citizens who were robbed went to the captain of thieves 
and recovered their property upon payment of one-fourth of 
its value.3 Admiration of a lawless deed often foreruns cen- 
sure of the deed in consciousness today: there are few men 
who do not admire a particularly daring and successful bank 
or diamond robbery, though they deprecate the social injury 
done. 

Formally becoming a man is made so much of in early 
society, because it is on this occasion that fitness for activity is 
put to the test. Initiatory ceremonies fall at the time of puberty 
in the candidate, and consist of instruction and trials of forti- 
tude. A certain show of the proceeds of activity is also exacted 
of young men, especially in connection with marriage, and the 
youth is not permitted to marry until he has killed certain ani- 
mals or acquired certain trophies. The attention given to manly 
practices in connection with marriage is seen in this example 

*G. THompson, 7ravels and Adventures in Southern Africa, Appendix, p. 286. 

2J. L. BURCKHARDT, Motes on the Bedouins and Wahabys, Vol. 1, p. 98. 


3 Post, Bausteine einer allgemeinen Rechtswissenschaft, Vol. 1, p, 287. 
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from the Kukis: ‘*When a young man has fixed his affections 
upon a young woman, either of his own or of some neighboring 
Parah, his father visits her father and demands her in marriage 
for his son: her father, on this, inquires what are the merits 
of the young man to entitle him to her favor; and how many can 
he afford to entertain at the wedding feast; to which the father 
of the young man replies that his son is a brave warrior, a good 
hunter, and an expert thief; for that he can produce so many 
heads of the enemies he has slain and of the game he has killed ; 
that in his house are such and such stolen goods; and that he 
can feast so many (mentioning the number) at his marriage.’” 
Occasionally the ability to take punishment is even made a part 
of the marriage ceremony. At Arab marriages ‘‘there is much 
feasting, and the unfortunate bridegroom undergoes the ordeal 
of whipping by the relations of his bride, in order to test his 
courage. Sometimes this punishment is exceedingly severe, 
being inflicted with the coorbatch, or whip of hippopotamus 
hide, which is cracked vigorously about his ribs and back. If 
the happy husband wishes to be considered a man worth having, 
he must receive the chastisement with an expression of enjoy- 
ment; in which case the crowds of women in admiration again 
raise their thrilling cry.’’? 

A very simple record of successful activity is the bones 
of animals. McCosh says of the Mishmis of India: ‘* Nor are 
these hospitable rites allowed to be forgotten; the skull of every 
animal that has graced the board is hung up as a record in the 
hall of the entertainer; he who has the best-stocked Golgotha is 
looked upon as the man of the greatest wealth and liberality, 
and when he dies the whole smoke-dried collection of many 
years is piled upon his grave as a monument of his riches and.a 
memorial of his worth.’’3) And Grange of the Nagas: “In front 
of the houses of the greater folks are strung up the bones of the 
animals with which they have feasted the villagers, whether 


*MACRAE, “ Account of the Kookies or Lunctas,” Asiatic Researches, Vol. VII, 
p- 193. 

*S. W. BAKER, The Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia, p. 125. 

3 Journal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. V, p. 195. 
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tigers, elephants, cows, hogs, dogs, or monkeys, or aught else, 
for it signifies little what comes to their net.’’* 

The head-hunting mania of Borneo is also a_ pathological 
expression of the desire to get approval of destructive activity 
from both the living and the dead: “The aged of the people 
were no longer safe among their kindred, and corpses were 
secretly disinterred to increase the grizzly store. Superstition 
soon added its ready impulse to the general movement. The 
aged warrior could not rest in his grave till his relatives had 
taken a head in his name; the maiden disdained the weak- 
hearted suitor whose hand was not yet stained with some cow- 
ardly murder.”’? 

Class distinctions and the attendant ceremonial observances 
go immediately back to an appreciation of successful motor 
activities. It needs only to observe the conduct of weaker ani- 
mals in the presence of the stronger to appreciate the differences 
in behavior induced by the presence of superior motor ability. 
The recognition of this difference, as it is finally expressed in 
habitual forms of behavior, becomes the sign of the difference, 
while the difference goes back, in reality, to a difference in capa- 
city. This example from Raffles illustrates the intensity of 
moral meaning which the appreciation of achievement may take 
on in the end: ‘At the court of Sa#ra-kérta 1 recollect that once, 
when holding a private conference with the Sd#sunan at the resi- 
dency, it became necessary for the Rddan adipdti to be dis- 
patched to the palace for the royal seal: the poor old man was, 
as usual, squatting, and as the Susunan happened to be seated 
with his face toward the door, it was fully ten minutes before his 
minister, after repeated ineffectual attempts, could obtain the 
opportunity of rising sufficiently to reach the latch without being 
seen by his royal master. The mission on which he was dis- 
patched was urgent, and the Susunan himself inconvenienced by 
the delay ; but these inconveniences were insignificant compared 
with the indecorum of being seen out of the dédok posture. 
When it is necessary for an inferior to move, he must still retain 
‘Journal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. VIII, p. 470. 

?F, BoYLe, Adventures among the Dyaks of Borneo, p. 170. 
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that position, and walk with his hams upon his heels until he is 
out of his superior’s sight.”* Drury says that a Malagasy chief, 
on his return from war, “had scarcely seated himself at his 
door, when his wife came out crawling on her hands and knees 
until she came to him, and then licked his feet; when she had 
done, his mother did the same, and all the women in the town 
saluted their husbands in the same manner.” ? 

An examination of the causes of the approval of conduct in 
early times thus discloses that approvals were based to a large 
degree on violent and socially advantageous conduct, that the 
training and rewards of early society were calculated to develop 
the skill and fortitude essential to such conduct, and that the 
men were particularly the representatives of conduct of this 
type. In the past, at any rate, there has been no glory like 
military glory, and no adulation like military adulation, and in 
the vulgar estimation still no quality in the individual ranks with 
the fighting quality. 

But checks upon conduct are even more definitely expressed, 
and more definitely expressible, than approvals of conduct. 
Approval is expressed in a more general expansive feeling 
toward the deserving individual, and this may be accompanied 
with medals for bravery, promotions, and other rewards, but in 
general the moral side of life gets no such definite notice as the 
immoral side. Practices which are disliked by all may be for- 
bidden, while there is no equally summary way of dealing with 
practices approved by all. In consequence, practices which 
interfere with the activities of others are inhibited, and to the 
violation of the inhibition is attached a penalty, resulting in a 
body of law and a system of punishment. An analysis of the 
following crimes and punishments among the Kaffirs, for 
instance, indicates that a definite relation between offensive 
forms of activity and punishments is present at a comparatively 


*T. S. RAFFLES, History of Java, Vol. I, p. 309, 


*R. Drury, Madagascar, p. 77. 
3No notice is here taken of the moral content of forms of worship, since forms of 
worship are to be regarded as reflections of social states of mind, and behavior to 
gods is of a piece with behavior to men. 
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early period of development: ‘Theft: restitution and fine. 
Injuring cattle: death or fine, according to the circumstances. 
Causing cattle to abort: heavy fine. Arson: fine. False witness: 
heavy fine. Maiming: fine. Adultery: fine, sometimes death. 
Rape: fine, sometimes death. Using love philters: death or 
fine, according to circumstances. Poisoning, and practices with 
an evil intent (termed ‘witchcraft’): death and confiscation. 
Murder: death or fine, according to circumstances. ; 
Treason, as contriving the death of a chief, conveying informa- 
tion to the enemy: death and confiscation. Desertion from the 
tribe: death and confiscation.”* Similarly among the Kukis: 
“Injuring the property of others, or taking it without payment; 
using violence ; abusing parents; fraudulently injuring another ; 
giving false evidence; speaking disrespectfully to the aged; 
marrying an elder brother’s wife; putting your foot on, or walk- 
ing over, a man’s body; speaking profanely of religion — are 
acts of impiety.’’* 

As the vigorous and aggressive activities of the male have a 
very conspicuous value for the group when exercised for the 
benefit of the group, they become particularly harmful when 
directed against the safety or interests of the group or the 
members of the group, and we find that civil and criminal law, 
and contract, and also conventional morality, are closely con- 
nected with the motility of the male. The establishment of 
moral standards is mediated through the sense of strain— 
strain to the personal self, and strain to the social self. Whether 
a man is injured by an assault upon his life or upon his prop- 
erty, he suffers violence, and the first resort of the injured 
individual or group is to similar violence ; but this results in a 
vicious tit-for-tat reaction whereby the stimulus to violence is 
reinstated by every fresh act of violence. Within the group 
this vicious action and reaction is broken up by the intervention 
of public opinion, either in an informal expression of disap- 
proval, or through the headmen. The man who continues to 


1]. SHOOTER, Zhe Kafirs of Natal and the Zulu Country, p. 102. 
? Major J. BUTLER, 7ravels and Adventures in Assam, p. 88; quoted in SPEN- 
CER, Descriptive Soctology, Vol. V, p. 33. 
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kill may be killed in turn, but by order of the council of the 
tribe, and one of his kinsmen may be appointed to execute him, 
as under that condition no feud can follow. But there is always 
a reluctance to banish or take the life of the member of the 
group, both because no definite machinery is developed for 
accomplishing either, and because the loss of an able-bodied 
member of a group is a loss to the group itself. The group 
does not seek, therefore, immediately to be rid of an offensive 
member, but to modify his habits, to convert him. Jones says of 
the Ojibways that there were occasionally bad ones among them, 
‘but the good council of the wise sachems and the mark of 
disgrace put upon unruly persons had a very desirable 
influence.” * The extreme form of punishment in the power of 
the folk-moot of the Tuschinen is to be excluded from the public 
feasts, and to be made a spectator while stoned in effigy and 
cursed.?, Sending a man to Coventry is in vogue among the Fejir 
Bedouins: one who kills a friend is so despised that he is never 
spoken to again, nor allowed to sit in the tent of any member of 
the tribe.3 The formulation of sentiment about an act depends 
also on the repetition of the act. The act is more irritating, 
and the irritation more widespread, with each repetition, and 
there is an increase of the penalty for a second offense, and 
death for a slight offense when frequently repeated: in the 
Netherlands stealing of linen left in the fields to be bleached 
led to the death penaity for stealing a pocket handkerchief. 
And with increasing definiteness of authority there follows 
increasing definiteness of punishment, and when finally the 
habit becomes fixed, conformity with it becomes a paramount 
consideration, and a deed is no longer viewed with reference to 
its intrinsic import so much as to its conformity or noncon- 
formity with a standard in the law: summum jus, summa injuria. 

Morality, involving the modification of the conduct of the 
individual in view ot the presence of others, is already highly 


"Jones, History of the Ojibway /ndians, p. 57. 


von SEIDLITz, “Ethnog. Rundschau,” Archiv Ethnographie, 1890,. 


p- 136. 
3 DouGHTY, 7ravels in Arabia Deserta, p. 360. 
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developed in the tribal stage, since the exigencies of life have 
demanded the most rigorous regulation of behavior in order to 
secure the organization and the prowess essential to success 
against all comers. But the tribe is a unit in hostile coexistence 
with other similar units, and its morality stops within itself, and 
applies in no sense to strangers and outsiders. The North 
American Indians were theoretically at war with all with whom 
they had not concluded a treaty of peace. In Africa the traveler 
is safe and at an advantage if by a fiction (the rite of blood- 
brotherhood) he is made a member of the group; and similarly 
in Arabia and elsewhere. The old epics and histories are full 
of the praises of the man who is gentle within the group and 
furious without it. The earliest commandments doubtless did 
not originally apply to mankind at large. They meant, Thou 
shalt not kill within the tribe, Thou shalt not commit adultery 
within the tribe, etc. Cannibalism furnishes a most interesting 
example of the prohibition of a practice as applied to the members 
of the group, while extra-tribal cannibalism continued unabated. 
And within the tribe there is a continuance of this practice in 
the forms which do not interfere with the efficiency and cripple 
the activity of the group. That is, while cannibalism in general 
is prohibited, the eating of the decrepit, the aged, of invalids, of 
deformed children, and of malefactors is still practiced. 

But there gradually grew up a set of disapprovals of conduct 
as such, whether within or without the group. In the Odyssey 
Pallas Athene says that Odysseus had come from Ephyra from 
Ilus, son of Mermerus, ‘For even thither had Odysseus gone 
on his swift ship to seek a deadly drug, that he might have 
wherewithal to smear his bronze-shod arrows: but Ilus would 
in no wise give it him, for he had in awe the everlasting gods.”’* 
Here is an extension to society in general of a principle which 
had been first worked out in the group; for poisoning without 
the group was long allowed after it was disallowed in the group. 
The case of poisoning is, indeed, a particularly good instance of 
an unsatisfaction felt in the substitution of clandestine methods 
for simple motor force in deciding a dispute, and affords a clear 


* Odyssey, i, 260 (translated by LANG AND MEYER). 
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example of an important relation between moral feeling and 
physiological functioning. Animal as well as human society has 
developed strategy alongside of direct motor expressions, but 
strategy is only an indirect application of the motor principle. 
Codrdination, associative memory, will, judgment, are involved 
in strategy; it is only a different mode of functioning. On the 
other hand, there is a peculiar abhorrence of murder by night, 
poisoning, drowning in a ship’s hold, because, while all the 
physiological machinery for action is on hand, there is no 
chance to work it. It is a most exasperating thing to die with- 
out making a fight for it. The so-called American duel is an 
abhorrent thing, because life or death is decided by a turn of 
the dice, not on the racially developed principle of the battle to 
the strong. When, then, it is observed within the group that 
this, that, and the other man has died of poison, each interprets 
this in terms of himself, and no one feels safe. The use of 
poison is not only a means of checking activities and doing hurt 
socially, but this form is most foul and unnatural because it 
involves a death without the possibility of motor resistance 
(except the inadequate opportunity on the strategic side of 
taking precautionary measures against poison), and a victory and 
social reward without a struggle. The group, therefore early 
adopts very severe methods in this regard. Death is the usual 
penalty for the use of poison, and even the possession of poison, 
among tribes not employing it for poisoning weapons, is 
punished. Among the Karens of India, if a man is found with 
poison in his possession he is bound and placed for three days in 
the hot sun, his poison is destroyed, and he is pledged not to 
obtain any more. If he is suspected of killing anyone, he is 
executed,’ Particularly distressing modes of death, and other 
means of penalizing death by poison more severely than motor 
modes of killing, were adopted. The Chinese punish the prepa- 
ration of poisons or capture of poisonous animals with behead- 
ing, confiscation, and banishment of wife and children. In 
Athens insanity caused by poison was punished with death. The 


*F. Mason, “On the Dwellings, Works of Art, Laws, etc., of the Karens,” 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1868, p. 149. 
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Sachsenspiegel provides death by fire. In the lawbook of the 
tsar Wachtang a double composition price was exacted for death 
by poison. And in ancient Wales death and confiscation was 
the penalty for death by poison, and death or banishment the 
penalty of the manufacturer of poisons. The same quality of 
disapproval is expressed in early law of sorcery, and it is unne- 
cessary to give details of this also. But, stated in emotional 
terms, both poison and sorcery, and other underhand practices, 
arouse one of the most distressing of the emotions—the emo- 
tion of dread, if we understand by this term that form of fear 
which has no tangible or visible embodiment, which is appre- 
hended but not located, and which in consequence cannot be 
resisted: the distress, in fact, lying in the inability to function. 
The organism which has developed structure and function 
through action is unsatisfied by an un-motor mode of decision. 
We thus detect in the love of fair play, in the golden rule, and 
in all moral practices a motor element, and with changing con- 
ditions there is progressively a tendency, mediated by natural 
selection and conscious choice, to select those modes of reaction 
in which the element of chance is as far as possible eliminated. 
This preference for functional over chance or quasi-chance 
forms of decision is expressed first within the group, but is 
slowly extended, along with increasing commercial communica- 
tion, treaties of peace, and with supernatural assistance, to 
neighboring groups. The case of Odysseus is an instance of a 
moment in the life of the race when a disapproval is becoming of 
general application. 

On our assumption that morality is dependent on strains, and 
that its development is due to the advantage of regulating these 
strains, we may readily understand why most of the canons of 
morality are functions of the katabolic male activity. Theft, 
arson, rape, murder, burglary, highway robbery, treason, and the 
like, are natural accompaniments of the more aggressive male 
disposition; the male is par excellence both the hero and the 
criminal. But on the side of the sex we might expect to find 
the female disposition setting the standards of morality, since 
reproduction is even a greater part of her nature than of man’s. 
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But here we find the male standpoint carried over and applied 
to the reproductive process, and the regulation of sex practices 
transpiring on the basis of force. In the earliest period of 
society, under the maternal system, the woman had her own will 
more with her person; but with the formulation of a system of 
control, based on male activities, the person of woman was made 
a point in the application of the male standpoint. “The wife, 
like any other of the husband's goods and chattels, might be 
sold or lent.”* ‘Even when divorced she was by no means 
free, as the tribe exercised its jurisdiction in the woman’s affairs 
and the disposal of her person.”* Forsyth reports of the Gonds 
that ‘infidelity in the married state is... . said to be very 
rare; and, when it does occur, is one of the few occasions when 
the stolid aborigine is roused to the extremity of passion, fre- 
quently revenging himself on the guilty pair by cutting off his 
wife’s nose and knocking out the brains of her paramour with his 
ax.”3 The sacrifice of wives in Africa, India, Fiji, Madagascar, 
and elsewhere, upon the death of husbands, shows how com- 
pletely the person of the female had been made a part of the 
male activity. Where this practice obtained, the failure of the 
widow to acquiesce in the habit was highly immoral. Williams 
says of the strangling of widows by the Fijians: “ It has been 
said that most of the women thus destroyed are sacrificed at 
their own instance. There is truth in this statement, but unless 
other facts are taken into account it produces an untruthful 
impression. Many are importunate to be killed, because they 
know that life woulé henceforth be to them prolonged insult, 
neglect, and want. .... If the friends of the woman are not 
the most clamorous for her death, their indifference is construed 
into disrespect either for her late husband or his friends.’’ 
Child marriages are another instance of the success of the male 
in gaining control of the person of the female and of regulating 
her conduct from his own standpoint. Girls were married or 


* BONWICK, Daily Life of the Tasmanians, p. 75. 
* Jbid., p. 74. 

3 Highlands of Central India, p. 149. 

4T. WILLIAMS, Fiji and the Fijians, p. 201. 
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betrothed before birth, at birth, at two weeks, three months, or 
seven years of age, and variously often to an adult, and their 
husbands were thus able to take extraordinary precautions 
against the violation of their chastity. On the other hand, it 
frequently happens, especially where marriage by purchase is 
not developed, that the conduct of the girl is not looked after 
until she is married; it becomes immoral only when disapproved 
by her husband. Inthe Andaman Islands, “ after puberty the 
females have indiscriminate intercourse .... until they are 
chosen or allotted as wives, when they are required to be faithful 
to their husbands, whom they serve. . . . If any married or 
single man goes to an unmarried woman, and she declines to 
have intercourse with him by getting up or going to another 
part of the circle, he considers himself insulted, and, unless 
restrained, would kill or wound her.’’* Under these conditions 
the rightness or wrongness of the sexual conduct of the wife 
turned upon the attitude of the husband toward the act. Hence 
a very general practice that the men prostituted their wives for 
hire, but punished unapproved intercourse. ‘The chastity of 
the women does not appear to be held in much estimation. The 
husband will, for a trifling present, lend his wife to a stranger, 
and the loan may be protracted by increasing the value of the 
present. Yet, strange as it may seem, notwithstanding this facil- 
ity, any connection of this kind not authorized by the husband 
is considered highly offensive and quite as disgraceful to his 
character as the same licentiousness in civilized societies.”’? 
When woman lost the temporary prestige which she had 
acquired in the maternal system through her greater tendency 
to associated life, and particularly when her person came more 
absolutely into the control of man through the system of marriage 
by purchase, she also accepted and reflected naively the moral 
standards which were developed for the most part through male 
activities. Any system of checks and approvals in the group, 
indeed, which was of advantage to the men would be of advantage 
to the women also, since these checks and approvals were safe- 


*OwEN, Transactions E.hnological Society, New Series, Vol. Il, p. 35. 
? LEWIs AND CLARKE, /oc. cit., Vol. I, p. 421. 
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guards of the group as a whole, and not of the men only. The 
person and presence of woman in society have stimulated and 
modified male behavior and male moral standards, and she has 
been a faithful follower, even a stickler for the prevalent moral 
standards (the very tenacity of her adhesion is often a sign that 
she is an imitator) ; but up to date the nature of her activities, the 
nature, in short, of the strains she has been put to, has not 
enabled her to set up independently standards of behavior either 
like or unlike those developed through the peculiar male activi- 
ties. There is, indeed, a point of difference in the application of 
standards of morality to men and towomen. Morality as applied 
to man has a larger element of the contractual, representing the 
adjustment of his activities to those of society at large, or more 
particularly to the activities of the male members of society; 
while the morality which we think of in connection with woman 
shows less of the contractual and more of the personal, repre- 
senting her adjustment to men, more particularly the adjustment 
of her person to men. This represents the case as it has been 
historically, at least, and as it is at present for the most part, but 
I do not wish to imply that this difference is altogether inherent 
in the male and female disposition ; it is, in fact, partly a matter 
of habit and attention. It is now beginning to be true that the 
energies of women may find expression in forms of activity 
appropriate to their nature, and this will doubtless, in the long 
run, favor constructive, as over against destructive, modes of 
social interaction. The doctrines of the Sermon on the Mount 
and non-resistance, and the practices of asceticism and chivalry, 
in so far as they represent the sympathetic and passive side of 
the association, show something of the female quality; but we 
may be sure that a society which has developed a system of 
approvals and checks based on the fact of strains will not be 
adequately regulated by any system of approvals and checks 
based on a non-strain theory, unless human nature is modified 
more deeply than anthropology gives us grounds to believe pos- 


sible. 
W. I. Tuomas. 
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PROFIT-SHARING AND COOPERATION. 
Il. 


Havinc considered the relation between profit-sharing and 
coéperation in theory and in the discussion of economists, let us 
turn to their relation in practice. And here we find a phase of 
profit-sharing quite distinct from that previously considered and 
from that usually considered. Profit-sharing here is not an end 
in itself, but simply a means for carrying out the codperative 
ideal. The economists have usually considered profit-sharing as 
an intermediate stage between the wage system as it now exists 
and coéperation as an ideal status; or they have considered it 
as the best attainable modification of the wage system. This 
latter subject has been previously considered.* But before con- 
sidering profit-sharing as a transition stage to codperation, let us 
consider it as one element of the modus operandi of codperation. 
This is best illustrated by an account of the experience in Great 
Britain, where both plans have had many adherents, and where 
profit-sharing has had many trials in both producers’ and con- 
sumers’ codperation. 

Profit-sharing was an essential part of the original codpera- 
tive scheme of Buchez, elaborated during the earlier part of the 
century. Laborers were to associate and organize, contribute 
their work and a limited capital, pay the regular rate of wages 
to themselves, set aside one-half the profits to accumulate a fixed 
capital, perhaps a portion of it for collective aid, education, or 
similar purposes, and divide the remainder among themselves in 
proportion to the labor contributed by each. One school of 
coéperators, known in Great Britain as the Individualist Codpera- 
tors, has maintained this principle as an essential of all forms 
of codperation, whether distributive or productive. It is impos- 
sible to give exact and exhaustive details and statistics of this 
phase of profit-sharing, but a general idea of its scope, its success 

* AMERICAN JOURNAL OF Socio.oGy, Vol. II, No. 4. 
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and failure, the merits and defects urged for and against it, can 
be presented. 

The codperative movement which originated in France about 
the time of the revolution of 1830 had this feature as one of its 
essential elements. So also with the one of 1848, abnormally 
stimulated by the government.’ During both periods the socie- 
ties founded were very numerous; and an enumeration of them 
would be an enumeration of such institutions practicing this 
form of profit-sharing —and, it might be added, an enumeration 
of the failures of this plan. The more recent codperative move- 
ment has been largely distributive codperation, and profit-sharing 
has been less uniformly incorporated into the plan. The Inter- 
national Codperative Alliance, growing out of the International 
Coéperative Congress held in Paris in 1895, attempted to force 
the acceptance of this plan upon all coéperators by restricting 
membership to those who practiced profit-sharing as an essential 
feature of their system. While this was unanimously supported 
by the French codperators, it was not insisted upon, since the 
great majority of English coéperators would thus have been 
excluded. The congress, however, did resolve, with practical 
unanimity, that the true codperative principle required “all 
coéperative associations employing labor to assign to their work- 
men a fair share in the profits.” 

The situation in England has been a very complicated one. 
Coéperation in England sprang from two distinct sources. From 
Robert Owen, through the ‘‘ Rochdale Pioneers,’’ has come the 
influence creating the great movement of distributive codpera- 
tion which now includes more than a2 million families, almost one- 
eighth of the population of Great Britain. On the other hand, 
the productive codperative movement was fostered by the Chris- 
tian Socialists, and was an imported idea, though since then 
largely developed aside from their influence. Such establish- 
ments now number almost two hundred, with more than twenty- 
five thousand workmen employed. The former, as a rule, reject 
profit-sharing both in their productive and distributive depart- 
ments; the latter, as a rule, incorporate it as an essential element, 


* Three million francs were granted by the government for this purpose. 
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Mr. Benjamin Jones, speaking of the associations formed at 
the instigation of the Christian Socialists, says: ‘In these asso- 
ciations the men employed were supposed to elect the officers 
and to share the profits in proportion to the amount of their 
weekly wages or allowances. All these efforts failed. Then 
those Christian Socialists who had allied themselves to the 
coSperators strove to convert that steadily growing body to 
their views on profit-sharing. The codperators treated the sub- 
ject in their usual manner. They thought over it, they discussed 
it, and they experimented with it. The result is that, after forty 
years, out of more than a million coéperators there are some 
forty thousand who believe in it as an expedient; but the over- 
whelming majority have discarded profit-sharing altogether, and 
reject it, either as being a useless expedient, or as being con- 
trary to the fundamental basis of codperation. It is true that 
coéperative congresses have, again and again, passed resolutions 
in favor of profit-sharing ; but in the comparatively few instances 
where it has been attempted to translate these resolutions into 
action at the business meetings of their societies, the attempts 
have been mostly unsuccessful.” * 

The struggle between these two contending factions, growing 
out of the antagonistic ideas, has been by no means a harmonious 
one. Nearly all the codperative associations started by the 
Christian Socialists in the stormy period marking the middle of 
the century soon became extinct; while the Rochdale move- 
ment has, despite many adversities, continued to prosper and 
increase. But about 1870 a new impetus was received by the 
productive codperative movement, and since that time many 
such societies have been founded. It is among these that 
profit-sharing exists. It is popularly supposed that productive 
codperation has been a complete failure in Great Britain, but 
this certainly is a misapprehension. Many codperative enter- 
prises, both distributive and productive, have failed, and the 
phenomenal success of distributive codperation has completely 
overshadowed the less spectacular development of productive 
coéperation. Its success, nevertheless, has been quite substantial. 


* BENJAMIN JONES, Economic Journal, Vol. Il, pp. 616, 617. 
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In August, 1897, there were reported 152 of these societies that 
divided profits with the workmen." 

In support of the assertion that this movement has been a 
failure is the often published list of 224 alleged failures that had 
been registered between 1850 and 1880. This period would 
include the greater portion of both codperative movements. 
This statement has gone almost unchallenged. Butsome recent 
authorities give the following explanation.*?, Of the 224 only 
twenty-four were copartnership workshops, giving a definite share 
of the profits to the laborers; some two or three in addition had 
established some form of philanthropic fund ; forty-four had been 
consumers’ workshops, where the labor was employed as under 
any other industry ; the remainder were joint-stock concerns, 
registered as industrial societies to escape expenses. When the 
Labor Association, which has for its object the promotion of 
labor copartnership, as this form of coéperation is called, was 
formed in 1883, there were only fifteen such societies in exist- 
ence. There have been many failures since that time, but the 
ratio of success to failure has been largely increased. 

Out of the various coéperative interests grew the Codperative 
Union, founded about 1871. It is now a loosely organized body 
of 1,500 or more coéperative societies, representatives of which 
meet annually in a codperative congress. While merely a body 
for the exchange of ideas, it yet attempts to outline the policy 
of the general movement. At every one of these congresses 
the question of profit-sharing has come up for discussion, often 
quite acrimoniously. Year after year resolutions have been 
adopted indorsing the copartnership idea, but with no appreci- 
able effect. Miss Potter sums up the results of one of these 
resolutions and the subsequent investigation, called for by the 
congress of 1888: ‘Out of the 1,503 societies only 488 thought 
fit to reply to the circular of the Central Board, the remainder 

*Of this number, 61 are Irish societies, giving only fragmentary information. A 
more recent account given in HENRY D. LLoyp’s Lador Co-partnership increases 
this number to 228 for 1898, but without giving any further information concerning 
the profit-sharing feature. 

*ANUERIN WILLIAMS and HENRY VIVIAN in the Economic Review, Vol. 1V, 
Pp. 310. 
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being presumably either indifferent or antagonistic to the reso- 
lution accepted with fervor by the majority of their delegates. 
Of these 274 societies were prepared to ‘use their influence’ in 
favor of profit-sharing, while only 180 societies were willing to 
consider the adoption of profit-sharing in their own establish- 
ments. .... The 180 faithful societies were requested to state, 
after the lapse of a year, whether they had embodied the prin- 
ciples of profit-sharing in their rules, or whether they intended 
to recommend its immediate adoption. Of these only 3 
replied; 14 being associations of producers. Out of the 2 
stores, 12 habitually paid a bonus to labor (though this is not 
profit- and loss-sharing, still less the creation of a self-governing 
workshop), 4 were prepared to recommend a bonus system to 
their members, while the remaining 5 refused to consider the 
question. The 274 societies willing to ‘use their influence’ 
proved even more refractory: only 19 of these vouchsafed an 
answer ; 14, while ‘fully sympathizing with the idea of profit- 
sharing,’ deemed themselves incompetent to suggest ‘any plan 
upon which profit-sharing should be worked in a federal institu- 
tion;’ while the 5 societies with the courage of their convictions 
elaborated five mutually exclusive schemes, which they were 
prepared to recommend to the federal institutions.’’* At the 
Huddersfield congress in 1895 a similar agreement in theory 
resulted quite similarly in practice. 

Many codperators, especially those interested in the larger 
societies, are opposed to profit-sharing in principle as well as by 
reason of the practical difficulties. At the Woolwich congress 
in 1896 the committee on conciliation reported : 


1. That the object of codperation is to utilize the capital of codperators 
by employing it in codéperative industry for the production and distribution 
of all the requirements of coéperative societies and the public generally 
under equitable conditions as regards labor and remuneration. 

2. That in connection with all codperative enterprises, whether distribu- 
tive or productive, there should be set apart some portion of the profits as 
they arise, for the purpose of making some provision for the workers over 
and above such remuneration as they would receive in ordinary competitive 
workshops. 


* BEATRICE POTTER, Zhe Co-operative Movement in Great Britain, pp. 178, 179- 
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3. That such portions of the profits may be used for the benefit of the 
workers, either (1) by way of increasing their remuneration ; (2) by enabling 
them to become shareholders ; (3) by providing superannuation or pensions 
in old age, under such conditions as the society concerned may fix from time 


to time. 
If these recommendations were adopted, we think there would be an 


elasticity about them which would enable most coéperators to agree, whilst at 
the same time it would promote the object we have in view, viz., that codper- 
ative industry should be superior to private industry in its treatment of those 
who have to labor. 

The minority, representing the English Wholesale Society, 
reported that the existing basis of working their society was the 
most equitable and just to the body of codperators; and having 
once tried (1874-6) the payment of bonus to employés, they 
had not found it to produce the advantages claimed forit. Even 
the majority report did not satisfy the profit-sharing party as an 
expression of principle, and the question is apparently no nearer 
solution than ever. It is only the second method proposed 
above that satisfies, namely, a copartnership, a sharing in cap- 
ital, control, and responsibility. The minority, in the minority 
only in the congress, but really the great majority in the move- 
ment, are termed the Federals, and represent the new movement, 
as opposed to the old idea fostered by the Christian Socialists. 
With the Federals, codperation is carried on by consumers for 
the benefit of consumers. The entire body of consumers is 
grouped primarily into district societies. Each district society 
is to carry on for itself such production as it can, and the fed- 
eration of district societies, the wholesale societies, are to carry 
on production in the remaining industries. The actual workers 
in either case, as also those employed in the stores, are employed, 
as in any competitive business, for wages only; and only as con- 
sumers do they become members of the society, or derive any 
benefit from it. The idea of the Federals is that, when the 
laborers are organized as consumers, the factor of profits is thus 
eliminated, and the laborers receive as consumers all the advan- 
tages desired for them under the profit-sharing plan. 

Miss Potter gives the solution thus: “Is it possible for an 
association of consumers to realize profits? Profits I imagine 
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to be the net results of two distinct operations: the act of buy- 
ing and the act of selling (I include in the act of buying all 
payments, such as rent of land, of capital, of ability, as well as 
the price of raw material, and the wages of labor). But if | 
produce for my own consumption, I buy the raw material, but | 
do not sell the product ; therefore, 1 make no profit. And if, 
further, I engage an artist to paint my portrait, an architect to 
build my house, or a landscape gardener to lay out my grounds 
(supplying them with all materials), a bailiff to grow my corn, 
a foreman miller to grind it, a cook to bake it, while I and my 
household enjoy or consume the whole product, I realize no 
‘profits.’ A steward may supervise all these operations, or | 
may be my own housekeeper; the wages I offer may be the 
mean, or they may be extravagant; I may pay by the day, or I 
may pay by the piece; but whatever remuneration I choose, or 
am forced to give, I cannot ask my employés to share in a fund 
that does not exist — profits.” * 

So far as the worker himself is concerned, this offers no solu- 
tion whatever. It is the more equitable division of the results 
of production that the laborers are interested in, no matter 
whether called profits, dividends on purchases, consumers’ sav- 
ing, or what not. That there is a clear distinction between the 
members of the society as employers of labor and as consumers 
who profit through dealing with the society is evident. No less 
evident is it that, as now organized and managed, there is no 
distinction, so far as the laborer is concerned, between his pres- 
ent employment and that in the normal competitive enterprise. 
The settling of the difficulty by an elimination of the word 
“profits” isa mere evasion. The marginrepresented by the divi- 
dends on purchases is certainly the same element in the transac- 
tion that is termed profits under the ordinary arrangement, 
perhaps slightly increased through certain peculiar influences, 
and slightly decreased through others. It is the element to 
which the laborer contributes by his care and exertion, just as 
the management of the association does by its foresight; and, 
according to the profit-sharing theory, a portion of which is 

* POTTER, The Co-operative Movement in Great Britain, p. 96. 
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justly due him in addition to his stipulated normal wage In 
the sense of the entrepreneur, who takes all the risks and guar- 
antees to both capital and labor a fixed return, and in return 
reaps a variable profit, there is no “ profits.” For the entrepre- 
neur, as under any system of codperation, becomes merely the 
manager of the first rank, employed on a fixed wage. And that 
which under the existing system is profits, and under a system 
of productive codperation goes as the raison d’étre of such a 
system to the laborers engaged in the enterprise, under a system 
of codperative distribution exists just the same, whatever name 
may be appropriate. Avoiding the dilemma, so far as it exists 
in theory, by a dividend on purchases, or by an increased wage 
charged to the cost of production, is an elimination of the 
terms, but not of the logical possibility of the plan. The same 
merits that are claimed for profit-sharing in the normal capital- 
istic system of industry are applicable, both in theory and prac- 
tice, to codperative distribution and the production carried on 
under such a régime. 

The results of experience justify the statement as to prac- 
tice. The results in such enterprises have not been any more 
discouraging to the adherents of a profit-sharing system than 
have the results in competitive enterprises. 

The Individualist Codperators hold that codperation, as a 
solution of the present industrial difficulties, demands that the 
labor have (1) a share in the profits of the industry, not neces- 
sarily the whole of the profits, especially where the industry is 
carried on by a body of codperative consumers; (2) a share in 
the control of the business, not necessarily the whole, as under 
the above circumstances. They hold this to be true, whether 
the enterprise is started by outsiders for the benefit of the work- 
men, by distributive codperative societies for the benefit of the 
consumer, or by a group of workmen for their own benefit. 
And, in truth, as much difficulty has arisen in the latter case as 
in the former ones. The tendency is for such an organization to 
become a small joint-stock concern, and for the holders of stock 
toexclude other workmen from participating in the profits. This 
does not, then, differ from ordinary business enterprises. The 
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individualists hold that profit-sharing is a necessary element in 
any such form of codperation, but only one of two. In this 
last is found the difference between this form of profit-sharing 
and profit-sharing as ordinarily considered. 

It is impossible to give an accurate and comprehensive 
account of the experience of this form of profit-sharing in the 
past. The number of such enterprises is unknown, as is also 
the length of the experience and the results As previously 
stated, all those started under the patronage of the Christian 
Socialists were of this type, and nearly all have ceased to exist. 
Nearly all the Scottish enterprises were of this plan, but there 
is no record of the number of failures. Many of the “work- 
ing class limited” associations adopted this plan, but none at 
present practice it.* Of the seventy-six Oldham cotton mills 
of this type, Mr. Schloss mentions two that have adopted and 
later abandoned the plan.?_ Mr. Jones 3 argues from the experi- 
ence of these societies the insufficiency of profit-sharing. In 
these ‘‘working class limiteds’’ the interest on capital averages 
only 4% per cent., while wages are above the normal, having 
been increased more than 40 per cent. during the last twenty 
years. Hence the trades unions and the workmen in general 
feel that such societies are superior to profit-sharing, for under 
all profit-sharing schemes the interest and the dividends on cap- 
ital are far higher, while frequently wages are not up to the 
normal rate. 

In 1897 there were reported 1,845 distributive codperative 
societies, or stores. Comparatively few of these give a bonus 
to labor. The Codperative Union has made every effort to obtain 
information upon this point, but with no great success. The 
inquiry made in 1890 embraced 1,418 societies. The replies 
were not very numerous, while “ about sixty societies state that 
they share profits with their employés, but to what extent and 
in what manner it is almost impossible to determine. Many 
societies, however, state that their employés get the same amount 

* BENJAMIN JONES, Co-operative Production, chap. 28. 

2D. F. ScHLoss, Report on Profit Sharing, p. 14. 

3 Co-operative Production, p. 789. 
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per pound on their wages as is paid to the members on their 
purchases.” * This is the usual method with such societies, and 
such bonuses would average from 5 to I2 per cent. on wages. 
But this cannot be regarded as an addition to wages in all cases, 
for in many such cases the wages are below the normal, on 
account of the bonus given. In addition to this, it is to be 
noted that in some of these cases the bonus paid is merely a 
commission on sales, and not a division of profits. To what 
extent this is true cannot be stated. The last investigation, 
completed in 1897, included 1,434 distributive societies, of which 
235, or about one in six, divided profits. / 

In reply to a similar inquiry concerning those consumers’ 
societies having productive departments, answers were received 
from only Ig9, sixty-one of which had productive departments. 
Of these only ten claimed to practice profit-sharing. But three 
of these were really not cases of profit-sharing, but rather of extra 
wages not depending on profits. The Scottish Wholesale Society 
is the largest of these, and for a long time has divided profits 
with the laborers, now numbering about 2,000. The bonus has 
averaged 3 or 4 per cent. on wages over a long period of years. 

As to a dozen or more “supply associations,” which are 
really middle-class joint-stock companies, but one, the Agricul- 
tural and Horticultural Association, practices profit-sharing. 
This it has done since 1874.” 

Finally, asto the societies of producers: as previously remarked, 
under the influence of the Labor Association, most of these are 
profit-sharing. In August, 1897, there were 152 such societies 
reported. Yet in the minority are included all the great pro- 
ductive enterprises, so far as their financial importance is con- 
cerned. No account of the failures is possible, though an 
explanation of a popular error in this respect has been given. 
Yet a similar error is apt to be made in regard to the successes. 
These figures are given from the summaries of the Lador Co part- 
nership without any consideration of the wages paid, whether 


*ScHLoss, Report on Profit Sharing, p. 16. 
* Jbid., pp. 44-6. 
3 Labor Co-partnership, August, 1897. 
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they are below the normal trade-union wage, or whether there 
are other disadvantages offsetting the extra compensation. The 
following analysis of the latest report will, however, throw some 
light on this point: 152 productive societies shared profits; of 
these, 24 made no report concerning profits, and 42 made no 
report concerning dividends to laborers; of the 86 reporting 
a dividend, 4 gave no means of determining the ratio of 
dividends to wages, half of the remainder gave a dividend of 
less than I per cent. on the wages paid, 20 gave more than 2 per 
cent., and but 3 gave as much as 7 percent. This is decidedly 
better than the previous year, when only 44 out of 155 reported 
dividends. Of the 114 dealt with by Mr. Schloss in his report, 
for the year 1892, 55 made no returns; of the remaining 509, 
there were 27 cases in which no dividend was made, there was 
1 which gave a bonus of 16.4 per cent., 15 which gave a bonus 
of from 4 to 9 per cent., and the remainder gave a bonus of less 
than 4 per cent. For the entire 59 cases, the average was 2.4 
per cent. on wages. A partial explanation of the fragmentary 
and discouraging reports during the past few years is found in 
the fact that the increase in the number of the societies consists 
almost exclusively in Irish creameries, there now being 58 of 
these out of a total of 152. Very fragmentary reports are 
received from these; while all of them are reported as dividing 
profits with labor, only 16 of them really showed a dividend. 

A brief consideration of the structure of these productive 
societies may be of interest. While the type is the same, the 
details are of the greatest variety. All have limited liability ; 
most of them have shares of one pound or less; nearly all of 
them adhere to the rule of one individual, one vote, and no 
proxy voting; all are directed by committees elected at a gen- 
eral meeting, and these control the business through a secretary 
and usually a manager. They differ chiefly in defining who is 
eligible to membership and to the committees, and as to the 
method .of division of the profits. In some every member is 
eligible; in some all committeemen are employés, in some only 
a certain number, and in some they are excluded altogether. 
The following is a type of the methods of division of profits: 
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After providing for depreciation, for 5 per cent. interest on cap- 
ital, certain per cent. for reserve, and perhaps for propaganda, 
education, philanthropic works, etc., the remaining profits are 
divided thus : to workers 40 per cent., to customers 20 per cent., 
12 per cent. to officers and committeemen, 10 per cent. to provi- 
dent fund, 10 per cent. to share capital, 5 per cent. to educational 
fund, 3 per cent. to special service fund. Yet these details vary 
without limit, some of the above funds being altogether wanting 
in many cases. 

Since the real purpose here is to discover the application of 
a principle, and not to give an exhaustive account of its opera- 
tion, further consideration of this phase of the subject is hardly 
possible. In no country has the subject received the attention 
that it has in Great Britain; codperation in any form being much 
more of a rarity, at least as a modification of “capitalistic pro- 
duction.” Even in France there were reported only 202 produc- 
tive codperative societies for 1897. Not only is this true, but 
the information concerning their experience is much more frag- 
mentary upon the point under consideration.*. The only reason 
for considering this phase of the subject is that in Great 
Britain producers’ codperation has been developed by insisting 
on the profit-sharing principle, and that the great development 
of codperation, especially that of consumers, does not affect the 
problem of wages save through profit-sharing. This is not true 
elsewhere. Any wider investigation of codperation would lead 
to the consideration of the agricultural syndicates, popular 
banks, and other forms of codperative credit common on the con- 
tinent and, in one or two special forms, in Great Britain and the 


* The results of an investigation concerning similar societies in France were pub- 
lished in 1897, the data being for the year 1895. There were then 172 such societies, 
165 of them furnishing data for the report. These 165 societies had 9,129 members, 
had capital amounting to 8,904,000 francs, did a business of 32,220,000 francs, and 
realized profits to the sum of 1,832,000 francs. The profits of those societies realizing 
all but about 300,000 francs of the total profits were divided as follows: 154,290 francs 
to reserve funds; 912,000 francs to interest and dividends on capital; 68,760 francs 
to management; 218,170 francs to laborers belonging to the associations; 158,430 
francs to laborers not members; and 50,000 francs to provident funds. In 1896 these 
societies had increased in number to 202. (ARTHUR FONTAINE, Les associations 


ouvriéres de production, Paris, 1897.) 
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United States. This is the form of consumers’ codperation that 
is developed especially in Germany and Russia. While there 
could be given quantitative statements of considerable value, if 
our interest was primarily in codperation, their relation to profit. 
sharing is so remote and indirect, and the information on this 
subject so fragmentary, that the results are altogether incon- 
clusive and of little value. For example, the one phase of this 
form of codperation developed in the United States is the build- 
ing and loan association. It is evident that it is so remote from 
profit-sharing that it throws no light upon the subject. This is 
true of all forms of coéperative credit, and, with the exception 
noted above, of all forms of consumers’ coéperation, since profit- 
sharing has popular interest and social importance only as a 
modification of the wage system.' 


Ill. 


The third phase of the subject is worthy of special attention. 
While John Stuart Mill’s confident expectation in regard to the 
future of profit-sharing and coéperaiion has been far from real- 


ized, and in truth gives no further promise of realization now than 
then, yet there are several instances of such evolution. While the 
vast majority of codperative enterprises are formed outright 
by the workmen interested, or, in Great Britain, are developed 
in connection with the profit-sharing principle as explained 
above, there are several very prominent instances of the growth 
of successful profit-sharing enterprises into true codperative 
ones. While Mr. Mill had greater hopes of the frequency of 
such occurrences than other economists, yet there are many, 
interested in this phase of the social question, who have centered 
their hopes in this very process. Hence the half dozen or more 
instances of this character are of more than passing interest. 
First of all is the well-known instance of the Maison Leclaire, 
the accredited originator of the system. The system of profit- 
* The most recent special study of this phase of the coéperative movement is MR. 
Henry D. Lioyp’s Lador Co-partnership, a most excellent and enthusiastic account. 
The only additional statistical information given is that mentioned in the preceding 


footnote, giving, however, no further information concerning profit-sharing. A review 
of Mr. Lloyd’s book will be found in the March (1899) number of the JOURNAL. 
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sharing introduced in 1842 continued in force for the period of 
a generation, and in 1869, a few months previous to the founder’s 
death, was transformed into a true codperative association, now 
known as Redouly et C*. The experience of this firm is so well 
known that it hardly needs repetition here. 

Less well known, but of scarcely less importance, is the firm 
of Larouche-Joubert et C*, now the codperative paper works of 
Angouléme, France. The difficulties in the way of both profit- 
sharing and codperation in this industry are very great, for the 
fixed capital is proportionately very large, and the cost of labor 
is but a small portion of the total cost of production. But the 
success is no less marked. Beginning a rudimentary participa- 
tion the year after Leclaire instituted his profit-sharing scheme, 
various modifications of the wage system, such as progressive 
wages, bonus on production, and prizes based on quality, guaran- 
teed high rate of interest on deposits made by laborers toward 
the purchase of stock, and stock-holding by employés were 
successively introduced. It is this latter that has become of 
greatest importance. This firm has adhered to the plan of 
paying in cash all dividends from profits, and hence some 
phases of the transition do not appear to as great advantage 
as in other systems. The employés purchase stock as they are 
able, exceptional advantages to this end being afforded. The 
dividends made would, in time, make the purchase, but there 
is no compulsion. Deposits of from 20 to 5,000 francs were 
received, drawing 12 per cent. interest, the one provision being 
that the depositor had worked for the firm for two years. 
When the deposit amounted to 100 francs, it received a 
specified share in the profits. The larger deposits are exchanged 
for shares of stock, so that in time the workmen shall become 
the owners of the entire establishment. The profit-sharing 
system was quite complex, being specifically adapted to the 
several different departments of the business. After paying 
all fixed charges and expenses, including § per cent. interest 
on stock and salaries of managers, 30 per cent. of the net profit 
is divided among the six directors, 10 per cent. to the superior 
employés, 12 per cent. among the customers of the house, much 
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after the manner of the English wholesale codperative societies, 

and the remainder is declared as a dividend to capital, the par- 

ticipating depositors, and that portion of the wage-earners which 
is not included in the distribution of profits in any of the special 
departments. The founders of the house still retain a large 
share in the control of the business. 

Of still greater reputation is the Maison Boucicaut, the Bon 
Marché of Paris, now become Plassard, Morin, Fillot et C*, a true 
codperative company, after a substantial growth of twenty-five 
years. M. Boucicaut introduccd a system of profit-sharing in 
1876, in the form of a provident fund. After his death Madame 
Boucicaut took up his work and his plans. In 1880 twenty-six 
heads of departments and other superior employés were admitted 
into the firm as sleeping partners. Several of these associates 
were simply representatives of groups of employés, who were 
thus enabled to become associated in the business. In this man- 
ner 7,500,000 francs, three-eighths of the total capital, were 
placed in the hands of employés, in shares of 50,000 francs. 
Madame Boucicaut continued to cede portions of her stock in 
shares of similar amounts as fast as employés desired to obtain 
them. Provident funds, retiring funds, percentage on sales, etc., 
are additional advantages, or, rather, are features of the profit- 
sharing system, and are specially advantageous to those not asso- 
ciated with the stockholders. However, a five-year service is 
the only qualification required of stockholders. In 1896 a “Civil 
Society’? was constituted, which was to come into possession of 
the capital stock held by the head of the firm upon her death. 
This event occurred the following year. At the same time was 
founded the retiring fund, out of the private fortune of the bene- 
factress. This fund secures pensions to those employés who 
have no interest in the business of the house. The Civil Society, 
when it took charge as a limited stock company, consisted of 373 
members; and it remains sole proprietor of the capital stock 
under the name of Plassard, Morin, Fillot et C*, these being 
the three directors selected by Madame Boucicaut previous to 
her death. In addition to the 373 stockholders, 81 employés 
have an interest in the total business of the house, and 158 have 
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special interest in the profits of their departments. The remain- 
der of the 3,000 or more employés are benefited by the special 
funds mentioned. 

The best example of such a development is the “ Familistére 
Society of Guise, CoSperative Association of Capital and Labor,” 
formerly the Maison Godin of Guise, France. Though some 
phases of M. Godin’s communistic ideas were put in force as 
early as 1860 in the construction of the first familistére, yet 
the profit-sharing and coéperative plan was contemplated for 
almost forty years after the business was founded before it was put 
into practical operation. We have here no interest in the fami- 
listere, the communistic tenement houses, though this feature 
has been made of greatest importance, and, in fact, has a greater 
prominence than the more commendable features of the system. 
The profit-sharing system was introduced in 1877, and was con- 
tinued for three years, with an average distribution of 57,000 
francs, but in 1880 the profit-sharing scheme was elaborated and 
combined with a plan ultimately making the enterprise codpera- 
tive. 

The workmen in the enterprise are divided into five classes, 
the first three of which are members of the association that now 
has complete control. These are the associés, the soci¢taires, the 
participants, the intéressés, and the auxiliaires. The members of the 
first three groups are the codperators. An associé must be 
twenty-five years of age, a resident of a familistére, and an 
employé of the society for at least five years, able to read and 
write, and owner of certificate of stock of the society to the 
value of 500 francs, and must be admitted by the general assem- 
bly as an associé. A sociétaire must be twenty-one years of age, 
free from military duty, a resident of a familistére, an employé 
for three years, and must be admitted by the general council. A 
participant must possess similar qualifications, except that only 
one year’s employment is requisite. The inféressés are outsiders 
who have come into possession of certificates of stock, but take 
no part in the work. The auziliaires are workmen employed by 
the society when extra help is needed, but who have not ful- 
filled the requirements of membership. The first three classes 
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numbered 1,041 out of a total of 1,720 employés in 1895. The 
assoctés have entire control of the management of the enterprise. 

The transfer to the codperative basis began in 1880, and was 
completed in 1894. The total capital stock, based on a careful 
inventory, was 4,600,000 francs. This was divided into founder’s 
certificates, to be replaced by association certificates as the mem- 
bers of the society came into possession of them. This was 
done as follows: After expenses of production, including inter- 
est on certificates, had been met, the net profits were applied 
to the purchase of founder’s certificates, instead of being divided 
as cash dividends on wages of the members of the society, as was 
done from 1877 to 1879, after the manner of most profit-sharing 
enterprises. The dividends were thus paid to employés as asso- 
ciation certificates, and the founder’s certificates were canceled 
as fast as purchased. The last founder’s certificates were replaced 
by association certificates in 1894, and the society came into 
complete possession of the property. Since then such dividends 
are paid in cash. A member now receives, in addition to his 
wages, profits on capital, interest on capital, and profits or divi- 
dends earned by his wages; so that with many wages constitute 
only 70 per cent. of the annual income. The division of profits 
is as follows: 25 per cent. is allotted to the directors, and the 
remainder is allotted to labor and capital. The 25 per cent. is 
divided as follows: 4 per cent. to the general manager, 14 per 
cent. to the members of the general council, 2 per cent. to the 
council of audit and control, 2 per cent. in awards to workmen 
for exceptional service, and I per cent. for the advanced educa- 
tion of one or more scholars, these awards being made by the 
managing council. Out of the 75 per cent. allotted to labor and 
capital (until 1881 one-third of this was devoted to the formation 
of areserve fund equaling 10 per cent. of the capital stock), 
capital draws a fixed proportion. That is, the earnings of capital 
amount to 5 per cent. on the capital stock, or 230,000 francs 
annually. Labor earns a varying amount. The associés share in 
profits on the basis of twice the amount of their earnings, the 
soctétaires on the basis of one and a half times the amount of their 
earnings, and the auxiliaires and participants on the exact amount 
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of their earnings. The 75 per cent. of the profits is declared as 
a dividend upon the above sums and then divided among the mem- 
bers of the groups in accordance with the earnings estimated as 
above. Space forbids a more detailed account of this most inter- 
esting of all such developments. A most accessible as well as 
complete account is found in the Bulletin of the Department of 
Labor, for September, 1896, by W. F. Willoughby. M. Godin's 
Solutions sociales, published in 1871, is but an earnest of that 
which has come to pass. 

The best-known of English attempts at such a transition is 
that of Wm. Thompson & Sons, of Huddersfield, manufacturers 
of woolen goods. The transition was made in 1886. The capi- 
tal stock is about £6,000 in £1 shares, and about £11,000 loan 
capital bearing 5 per cent. interest. The latter belongs for the 
most part to Mr. Thompson. The shares are held by working- 
class codperative societies, by trade-union organizations, by 150 
employés, by other workmen, and by twenty-six other persons 
“interested in the movement.”” Mr. Thompson is president and 
manager of the society, removable only by a vote of five-sixths 
of all the members of the association and five-sixths of all votes 
capable of being given at a general meeting. He also may 
appoint his successor. The ‘* manager shall control all business 
carried on by the society, and engage, remove, or discharge all 
assistant managers, salesmen, or employés of every description, 
and fix their duties, salaries, or other remuneration at such 
rates, and require them to give such security, as he may 
determine, subject to the duty of regularly reporting all such 
acts to the committee.” The committee’s functions are mainly 
advisory. 

Profits are divided as follows: (1) to a depreciation fund; 
(2) in paying 5 per cent. dividend on share capital; (3) in form- 
ing a reserve fund; (4) in educational funds ; (5) in subscribing 
to the codperative union; (6) to an insurance and pension fund ; 
the remainder of the profits are divided into two equal parts, one 
of which is divided among all persons who have been employed 
by the society for not less than six months as a bonus on wages, 
and the other half among the customers of the society. The 
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bonus to employés is applied on the purchase of shares in the 
society. 

A society quite similar to the above is the Brownfield’s Guila 
Potter Society, of Cobridge, Staffordshire. This was founded in 
1892 from the firm of Wm. Brownfield & Sons. It is in every 
respect similar to the above, save that the number of employés 
is considerably larger, about 400, and that some of them do not 
as yet hold stock. 

The only instance of this character found in the United States 
is that establishment of the N. O. Nelson Co., of St. Louis, 
which is located at Leclaire, Ill. The failure of a previous 
attempt to make this transition has been noted.’ This was in 
December, 1895. A few months later the transition was made in 
one of the six departments of the works at that place. To Zhe 
Leclaire Coéperative Cabinet Association were transferred buildings, 
machinery, and material to the value of $60,000. More than 
one-half of the workmen in that department subscribed for one 
share each at $1,000 per share. One-tenth of this was to be paid 
by deducting 15 per cent. from wages, the remainder to be paid 
out of profits. Others of the workmen may go in when they 
choose upon the same terms, and no new men are hired except 
on these terms. Six per cent. interest is paid the company on 
the unpaid balance of the purchase price, and to each member 
on the amount of his paid-up stock. These payments are 
charged to the expense account before there is any division of 
profits. One-half ef the profits are then divided in proportion 
to wages and credited on each one’sshare. Ten per cent. of the 
profits is devoted to education, and the remainder to public 
maintenance, pension and old-age funds, to depreciation and 
surplus funds. It is hoped in time to establish all the depart- 
ments at Leclaire on this basis, and the same terms are now 


open for them to accept. 
MONROE. 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
Columbia University. 


* AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY, May, 1896. 
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PROLEGOMENA TO SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. 
I]. 
THE FUNDAMENTAL FACT IN SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY.' 


In spite of the remarkable development which this century 
has witnessed in the science of psychology from the time of 
Fechner to the present, most psychologists will admit that the 
science has as yet contributed little to the development of the 
social sciences, to the solution of the problems of societary life. 
A beginning, it is true, has been made in some of the social 
sciences in applying psychological principles to the solution of 
their problems. This is the case, for example, in political econ- 
omy, especially in the attempt which the Austrian school has 
made to build up a theory of value upon principles furnished by 
the older individual psychology. But the contributions which 
psychology has thus far made to social science have been, with 
a few exceptions, small and insignificant compared with what 
has been expected from it. 

The reasons for this failuve of psychology to contribute 
materially to the solution of social problems have been many. 
One has already been suggested in the preceding article of this 
series, namely, the dominance of the individualistic method and 
point of view in psychological investigation. Another is to be 
found, perhaps, in the failure to develop a comparative or gen- 
etic psychology. The reason, however, which appears to us 
fundamental and inclusive of the others is that psychology has 
not been developed from the point of view of function or life- 
process. A mere structural? psychology of the adult human 
individual cannot, from its very nature, give an interpretation of 
life in its broadest phases, much less of the activities of society. 

*This paper appears slightly out of its logical order in the series. Many of its 
presuppositions wil! be found in the paper following. 


® Cf. TITCHENER on “ The Postulates of a Structural Psychology,” in the PAtlosoph- 
tcal Review, September, 1898. 
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Though the psychical life of the social group may be roughly 
analogous to the psychical life of the individual, yet the analogy, 
if such there be, is wholly on the side of function, not on the 
side of structure. The whole development of psychology, there- 
fore, which has been represented by such men as Wundt and 
Kilpe, however valuable it may be in other respects, has had no 
special significance for the development of the social sciences. 
A functional psychology is what is wanted for the interpretation 
of society or any section of its activities. The essential principles 
of such a psychology, we believe, have already been form ulated. 
The credit of having formulated them belongs to Professor John 
Dewey,’ a statement of whose point of view is a necessary pre- 
liminary to the argument of this paper. 

Professor Dewey’s psychological point of view may be put 
somewhat schematically as follows: The fundamental fact in the 
psychical life, according to him, is not the sensation, but the 
coérdination of the living organism in some activity —the act.’ 
We cannot get back of the codrdination in psychology. Wher- 
ever we begin, we must begin with a living organism doing some- 
thing. The unit of psychical activity, therefore, is the act or 
coérdination. In reality there is only one large codrdination — 
the act of living or the life-process. But within this supreme 
coérdination there arise minor coérdinations in the adapting of 
one part of the organism to another, or of one portion of the 
life-process to another portion. Or, looking at the process from 
the opposite standpoint, we may say particular acts are codrdi- 
nated, unified, into larger codrdinations which control the smaller 
acts; and all are finally unified into, and controlled by, the 
general life-process of the organism. Thus the psychical life is 
to be regarded and interpreted as a function of the general life- 

* The leading ideas of this paper were first suggested to the writer in listening to 
a course of lectures by Professor Dewey on “Advanced Psychology” in the winter 
quarter of 1896-7. 


* See, concerning the problem here involved, PROFESSOR DEWEyY’S article on “ The 
Reflex Arc Concept in Psychology,” in the Psychological Review for July, 1896. The 
coérdination (or act) may perhaps be defined as “ the bringing to a unity of (objective) 
aim of minor, unorganized activities.” The term “coérdination” is preferred to the 
term ‘‘act” merely because it can be given a more definite scientific content. 
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process. Function, then, rather than organism or environment, 
is the thing to be considered in psychology. From this point of 
view all forms of psychical activity can be reduced to two types: 
coérdination and adaptation. All the phenomena of psychical 
life group themselves about these two fundamental forms —are 
the outgrowth of them, and are functionally explained by their 
reference to them. Thus a codrdination which has once been 
successfully established tends to persist, or becomes a_ habit. 
The necessity of adjustment, however, arising from some varia- 
tion in the organism or environment, causes the old coérdination 
or habit to break up, and sensation results. Sensation, then, is 
the sign of the interruption of a habit, and represents the point 
at which an activity is reconstructed. The old coérdination in 
breaking up, however, must yield the material for the new coér- 
dination; that is, it must be used as means for the construction 
of a new coérdination. The processes of discrimination, atten- 
tion, and association come in to build up the new codrdination. 
They are all processes which arise only through the transition 
from one coérdination to another. The discriminative process, 
for example, represents the breakdown of the old coérdination, 
and what we call association represents the building up of the 
new coérdination. Attention represents the conflict of two or 
more activities involved in the building up of the new coérdina- 
tion; it is the attempt, on the part of the organism, to discover, 
select, the adequate stimulus for the construction of the new 
coérdination. These illustrations will suffice for our purposes. 
In the same manner all psychical processes may be interpreted 
—as referring either to the codérdination or to the transition 
from one coérdination to another. The codrdination is, there- 
fore, the fundamental and central fact of the psychical life. All 
other psychical facts are functional expressions of the coédrdina- 
tion, or of the relation of one coérdination to another within the 
life-process. Thus the psychical life presents itself as a system 
of means and ends, whose unity finds expression in the general 
end of control over the means of existence, that is, over the 
conditions of survival. Summarizing, then, we may say that 
Professor Dewey’s psychological point of view is that of a life- 
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process, or life-activity, functioning to secure control over its 
own life-conditions, and thereby its own development. The 
resulting interpretation of the facts of the psychical life yields a 
psychology whose chief categories are coordination, adaptation, 
habit, instinct, selection, evaluation, and the like; in brief, an 
evolutionary psychology.’ 

The value of such a psychology to the social sciences must 
be evident, even from such a schematic and fragmentary state- 
ment as we have given. Such a psychology comes into contact 
with life at every point and interprets functionally the processes 
of life; it is no formal, over-abstracted science, but shows us the 
actual workings of the psychic reality. The question at once 
suggests itself: Are not these categories, which have been so 
successfully applied to the interpretation of the psychical life of 
the individual, also applicable to the interpretation of the life of 
society on its psychical side? Cannot the fundamental princi- 
ples of such a functional psychology be transferred at once from 
the interpretation of the life of the individual to that of society? 
If it be granted that social groups function, act, as unities, and 
that therefore they, as well as individual organisms, may be 
regarded as functional unities, then there would seem to be no 
logical objection to such a procedure. On the contrary, when 
both society and the individual are regarded as functional uni- 
ties, it would seem highly probable that the fundamental princi- 
ples and categories employed in the interpretation of the psychical 
life o: the one would apply equally in the interpretation of the 
psychical life of the other. Thus the transference of principles 
of interpretation from the individual to society may be easily 
justified as a working hypothesis. Professor Dewey’s point of 
view, if fully stated, would, indeed, be favorable to such an exten- 
sion of his psychological principles of interpretation to society. 
He recognizes that the individual life-process is not an isolated 
fact, but only a differentiated center within a larger life-process 
of the group. This position implies, not only the possibility of 

* Of course, other psychologists have made use of the evolutionary point of view 
in their interpretation of the psychical life; but their systems have been incapable of 


assimilating thoroughly evolutionary concepts and principles, and it is only fair to say 
that their psychologies have not been distinctively evolutionary in their character. 
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a group psychology, but also the possibility of applying the 
same fundamental principles of interpretation in it as in indi- 
vidual psychology. But the real warrant for transferring the 
principles and categories of a functional psychology of the indi- 
vidual to the interpretation of society must be found in the facts 
of societary life itself. The question which must be asked, 
accordingly, is: Are there real processes in the group which 


correspond to those denoted in the individual by the categories 
codrdination, adaptation, habit, etc.? Is there anything, for 
example, in group-life answering to the codrdination in individ- 


ual life? If so, does it occupy the same central position in the 
life of the group as in that of the individual ?* 

In group-life, as in the life of the individual organism, we 
cannot get back of the group doing something. If we go back of 
that point, we get merely an aggregation of individuals, of which 
we predicate no group-life. We may explain biologically how 
the aggregation was primitively formed, but we do not think of 
the aggregation as a unity until group-action appears. The 
group-act is the sign of group-life throughout the scale of living 
organisms, whether among human beings or among the lowest 
forms. Forms merely dwelling in proximity can hardly be said 
to have a common group-life until they become functionally 
related to each other as parts of a functioning whole. In a psy- 
chological interpretation of group-life, then, we must begin with 
the group acting together in some particular way; for it is this 

* The equivocal meaning of many sociological terms is a great hindrance to clear- 
ness in sociological discussion. Many terms, for example, have both subjective and 
objective meanings. An attempt has been made in this series of papers, however, to 
use terms with approximate consistency. Thus, the word “ social,” ordinarily used in 
any one of half a dozen different subjective senses, has been used mainly in an object- 
ive sense, implying simply “necessary interdependence of forms among themselves in 
the life-process.” It is true that this definition, suggested by Professor George H. Mead, 
widens the meaning of the term very greatly; but the widening is necessary to the 
proper understanding of the phenomena to which the term is applied. The word 
“society” has been used in a sense corresponding with that of “social,” though often with 
human cultural or national groups in mind; while the word “group ” has been used in a 
somewhat looser sense, though always implying some measure of “ interdependence 
of forms among themselves.” Where it has seemed desirable to use a colorless term, 
meaning simply “ of society,” in order especially to exclude the narrower meanings of 
the word “ social,” the word “societary ” has often been employed. 
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which constitutes the group a functional unity. This acting 
together of the individual organisms in a group evidently cor- 
responds in form exactly to the codrdination in the individual. 
We may call it, therefore, the group or social coérdination.’ It 
is in group-life what the coérdination is in the individual organ- 
ism—the unit of psychical activity, the fundamental psychical 
fact about which all other facts of psychical activity group them- 
selves. As in the case of the individual, too, particular social 
coérdinations become unified into a general life-process of the 
group, which we term the social process. The origin of group- 
acts or coérdinations among primitive forms may be explained 
on biological grounds; but the group-act or codrdination 1s none 
the less the first psychic manifestation of group-life. It is accord- 
ingly the fact upon which social psychology must be built up, 
and from which it must proceed in functionally interpreting the 
life of society. The fundamental fact in social psychology is, 
therefore, the social codrdination. 

While the social codrdination may be objectively defined as 
the acting together of the individual organisms of a group in 
some particular way, subjectively it doubtless always involves, 
where consciousness exists, a certain psychical attitude of the 
individual members of the group toward each other. At least 
in so far as concerns human society, the social codrdination may 
be subjectively defined as the mental attitude which the individ- 
uals of a group maintain toward each other. Thus ina family 
group the mental attitude of its members toward each other is 
an expression of their common group-life and group-activities, 
and may be expected to change as those activities change. It 
is evident that we have here to do with the beginnings of social 
organization. The acting together of the individual organisms 

* Of course, from one point of view, the group-act, or “social codrdination,” is 
but a continuation, an extension, a result, of the acts of the individual members of the 
group. This point of view is in no way inconsistent with that generally maintained 
in this paper. We can either look at the group as a whole, or regard it as composed 
of individual elements. Both points of view are necessary for the full understanding 
of group-life. The former has been generally maintained by the writer, for the sake 
of simplicity, though the latter has also occasionally been taken. There is no dualism 
implied here between the individual and the group; nor elsewhere in the paper, if the 
argument is properly apprehended. 
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of a group in some particular way necessitates relationships 
among the members of the group, varying according to the 
part which each member plays in the functioning of the whole. 
These varying relationships subjectively involve varying mental 
attitudes of the members of the group toward each other. 
Now, the mental attitude of one member of a group toward 
another is necessarily that of authority, subordination, equality, 
or some variation of these three primary ‘forms of associa- 
tion.” * Hence the social codrdination is the beginning of social 
organization both on its conscious and unconscious sides. The 
psychical attitude of the members of a group toward each other 
is the initial stage of social organization on its conscious side; 
while from the necessity of functional relationship in a common 
life-process springs social organization in both its aspects. The 
organization of any group is accordingly an outcome of its group- 
coérdinations, of its life-process as a group. All social organiza- 
tion, then, is but an expression of social codrdination; and it is 
from this point of view that social organization must be studied 
if it is to be functionally understood. 

It may be objected that ‘social codrdination’ 
name for the phenomenon of codéperation. The very definitions 
which have been given of social coérdination, it may be urged, 
validate the objection. The reply is that if by ‘“ codperation”’ is 
meant all that we mean by “social coérdination,” then there is 
no objection to the use of the term “coéperation.”” But both 
popularly and by scientific writers the term ‘‘coéperation”’ has 
been used in a much more restricted sense. It implies just 
that element of consciousness on the part of the individuals 
engaged in group-action which the term “social codrdination”’ is 
especially designed to exclude. Thus Professor Giddings speaks 
of codperation as requiring “unity of purpose and of method 
on the part of two or more individuals,’ and says: “ There can 
be no codperation except among those who are, in good degree, 
like-minded, and who are so far conscious of their agreement 

* The valuable work of Dr. Simmel, of the university of Berlin, in making out and 
classifying these “forms of association,” or, as we would prefer to call them, “types 


of social codrdination,” deserves here to be referred to. It is the most serious and 
important study of social organization yet attempted. 


is but a new 
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chat they can intelligently plan their common activity.”’* In 
another place he says: ‘“‘There must be . . . . a perception by 
each of the codperating individuals that... . all have the 
same interest, and that all are endeavoring to accomplish the 
same end.”? These statements of Professor Giddings involve, 
we believe, a correct definition of the term “codperation”’ in its 
usual acceptation. But the large amount of consciousness 
which they imply on the part of codperating individuals is just 
what is often noticeably absent in that acting together of the 
members of a group which we have called the social coérdina- 
tion. So far from being conscious of any purpose or end, the 
individual is usually in group-activities unconscious of the con- 
nection of his act either with his own life-process or with that 
of the group. He is conscious, if at all, generally only of the 
gratification or working out of an instinctive impulse. Espe- 
cially among lower forms the end which controls the activity 
cannot be supposed to exist for the consciousness of the form. 
Consciousness of the task to be performed, of the end to be 
reached, in the acting together of members of a group would 
seem to be the exception rather than the rule, if we take into 
view the group-life of the whole organic world; while conscious- 
ness of the “acting together”’ as a definite means to an end is a 
still rarer phenomenon. The psychical attitude which social 
coérdination involves (where consciousness exists) on the part 
of the codrdinated individuals is not a consciousness of “acting 
together,’”’ or even of a definite task to be performed, but rather 
a feeling or sense of relationship to one another. The social 
coérdination, in other words, comes into consciousness only at 
a relatively late period in mental development, and then only 
when some new condition necessitates the reconstruction of the 
coérdination. It is evident, then, that if the term ‘“ codperation” 
is used to cover all cases of social coédrdination, it must be used 
wholly in an objective sense and must be stripped of its usual 
implication of consciousness. If used in this sense, there is no 
objection to saying, as Spencer does, ‘Social life in its entirety 
* Elements of Sociology, p. 77+ 
* /bid., p. 78. 
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is carried on by codperation;’’ and the proposition would be 
equally true if the limiting adjective were dropped. On account 
of the narrowed meaning of the word in popular usage, however, 
it would be better, in our estimation, to borrow a term like 
“codrdination” from a science which in its essentials is one with 
social psychology, and to retain the word “ codperation”’ for those 
cases to which it manifestly applies: namely, the cases of social 
codrdination which have come more or less fully into conscious- 
ness. 

A social codrdination which has once been successfully 
established, as in the case of the coérdination in the individual 
organism, tends to persist, or becomes a social habit. Social 
habits are the basis of all activities of group-life. Every new 
social codrdination, every new adaptation in the group-life, is 
made upon the basis of already existing social habits. Without 
the fixity or definiteness which social habit gives to the forms of 
group-activities there could be no group-life,as unity and stability 
in the group would be lacking. On the other hand, too great 
fixity of social habit gives rise to many of the abnormal phenomena 
of societary life. As in the case of the individual, if the social 
habit does not retain a certain amount of flexibility, enabling the 
group to adapt its activities to a constantly changing environ- 
ment, then it becomes of disadvantage to the group in its life- 
struggle, causing pathologic conditions, and even the disintegra- 
tion and destruction of the group. Social habits pass insensibly 
into customs and institutions. The term ‘‘custom”’ is, indeed, 
almost synonymous with the term “social habit.”’ But customs 
are usually thought of as peculiar to the group, that is, as the 
habits which distinguish one group from another. Thus an 
almost universally prevalent social habit, like the storing up of 
food products for future consumption, is rarely spoken of as a 
custom. Institutions are social habits which have received a 
peculiar social sanction and which have been organized more or 
less fully into the structure of the group. Forms of marriage, 
property, government, religion, and the like become such. From 
the point of view of social psychology, at least, an institution is 
not an individual invention. It is rather an organized mode of 
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societary activity, a social habit, which has been of such life- 
saving advantage to the group that the authority and sanction 
of the group as a whole have been conferred upon it. Laws are 
formal expressions of social habits which have come into con- 
sciousness. They are established by the group for the sake of 
greater control over the habit. Nearly the same thing may be 
said of ethical rules which have been approved by the group. 
Habit, then, is a category which applies to societary as well as 
to individual life. It is a fundamental category in interpreting 
the psychical life of society, if that interpretation proceeds from 
a functional point of view. 

With the idea of transition as applied to social life we are 
already familiar. In the terminology of social psychology a 
social transition is obviously a transition from one social habit to 
another, from one social coérdination to another. In the face 
of new life-conditions social habits, like individual habits, must 
be readjusted. In other words, the old social codrdination 
breaks down and the phenomenon of adaptation, of building up a 
new social codrdination, arises. It is here that some of the most 
important of societary phenomena come in. Where processes of 
discrimination, association, and attention in the individual aid 
in building upa new coérdination, processes of discussion, social 
suggestion, and social selection in the group come in to con- 
struct the new social coérdination. The process of discussion, 
which may be called the societary process of discrimination, 
represents especially the breakdown of the old social codrdination, 
while the processes of social suggestion and social selection 
particularly represent the building up of the new codrdination. 
In human society, at least, all these processes may arise in the 
transition from one codrdination to another, that is, in the adapta- 
tion of the group life-process to some new condition in either 
the external or the internal environment. Adaptation,’ then, 
is a fact of group-life as well as of individual life, and next to 
coérdination the most fundamental and important fact. 

Thus in theory the categories and principles of a functional 
psychology of the individual seem to apply in a subjective inter- 


*Or accommodation, as Professor Baldwin would prefer to say. 
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pretation of the social life. Let us now see how they fit into 
the concrete facts of the social process, and whether or not they 
will serve at all to interpret that process in its various phases. 
The case of political revolutions furnishes us a good illustration 
with which to begin, both because revolutions are such striking 
facts in the social process, and because from a sociological point 
of view no satisfactory theory of revolutions has yet been 
proposed. 

The transition from one habit to another is not always an 
easy thing either for individuals or social groups. Where the 
habit has become inflexible, where peculiar conditions in the 
inner or outer environment prevent the normal break-up of the 
habit, in short, where power of adaptation has for any reason 
been lost, violent disturbances of the psychical life are apt to 
take place in the change from one habit to another. Especially 
is this the case when the habit to be changed is a general one 
which affects the whole life-process. From a_ psychological 
point of view revolutions are such disturbances in the psychical 
life of society, produced by the breaking down of a social habit 
under abnormal conditions. Where social habits have for any rea- 
son become inflexible —as is so often the case with institutions, 
bolstered up and exploited as they frequently are by class inter- 
est, even though they are opposed to the interest of the society 
as a whole—in the face of new life-conditions there is apt to 
be a revolution. Instead of the gradual and peaceful transfor- 
mation of one social habit into another which ordinarily goes on 
in society, in a revolution we witness the sudden and violent 
breakdown of social habits which have long outlived their use- 
fulness to the social process. The breakdown is sudden because 
the old habit has been sustained until accumulating opposing 
tendencies have overwhelmed it; it is violent just in proportion 
as hindrances stand in its way. Instead of the ordinary period 
of uncertainty and confusion which normally follows the break- 
down of a habit both in the individual and in society, in a revo- 
lution we have a period of great confusion, at times amounting 
even to absolute disorganization or anarchy. The confusion and 
disorganization are, of course, proportionate to the importance 
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of the habit in the societary life-process and to the com- 


pleteness and suddenness of the breakdown. The recuperative 


vigor of a society may be such that a new social codrdination, 
adapted to the new life-conditions, will speedily be constructed, 
which will put an end to the reign of confusion and anarchy. 
Or, where a society has largely lost its power of adaptation, the 
effort to build up a new codrdination, adapted to the new life- 
conditions, may repeatedly fail, as it did in the case of the 
French Revolution. Under such circumstances we have a series 
of unsuccessful experiments, extending over a longer or shorter 
period of time, in building up new social coérdinations; hence 
there may be a series of revolutions, each of which may add to 
the confusion and anarchy already existing. For such a society 
often the only hope of avoiding disintegration is to find or 
‘select’? an individual who, when clothed with sovereign 
authority, shall be capable of reorganizing and readjusting the 
societary life in accordance with the new conditions ; hence the 
tendency to dictatorship which revolution often breeds. The 
phenomena of revolutions are thus susceptible of interpretation 
through the application of the categories and principles of a 
functional psychology. Such a subjective interpretation needs, 
of course, to be supplemented by an objective interpretation ; 
but the important thing we wish here to be noted is that a social 
psychology built up upon the facts of codrdination and adapta- 
tion in social life has a theory of revolutions to offer. That 
theory is, in summary, that revolutions are caused by the break- 
down of social habits under abnormal conditions, such as we 
have noted above; that, in other words, the phenomena of revo- 
lutions are all susceptible of interpretation as phenomena which 
in principle may arise in any psychical organism in the transi- 
tion from one habit to another under like abnormal conditions. 
It is recognized that the theory of revolutions here proposed 
is not wholly new, but is implicit in the writings of many his- 
torians and social thinkers. Nevertheless, this is the first explicit 
statement of the theory that we know of. It is introduced here, 
in a discussion of the principles upon which a social psychology 
must be built up, as a theory growing out of our point of view 
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and illustrating the application of that point of view to the con- 
crete problems of social life. 

In a similar manner the principles of interpretation furnished 
by a functional psychology may be applied to other social prob- 
lems. Though we can but roughly apply our principles in most 
instances, there is, so far as we have been able to discover, no 
case of change within a society to which such principles of inter- 
pretation will not apply, and upon which they will not throw some 
light, whether the transition be one occupying a few years or a 
century. Let us now, for the sake of further illustration, take 
another concrete case in which the transition has been gradual 
and unattended by violent disturbance in the social process. 
The semi-patriarchal type of family which prevailed in Christen- 
dom up to the present century has been gradually breaking 
down. It has been unfitted to meet the new conditions of mod- 
ern life. The old social habit has been going to pieces, and the 
usual confusion, uncertainty, and disorganization, attendant upon 
the breakdown of an important habit, have been manifested. 
Divorces have increased, and irregular forms of union have been, 
perhaps, more common. But in the meanwhile a new type of 
family, a new social habit, has been forming. By discussion, 
continuous social suggestion, social selection of ideas and ideals — 
processes familiar in every period of transition in human soci- 
ety—-a new social codrdination is being built up. We have 
every reason to believe, therefore, that when the process of 
social selection has been completed, and ideas adequate to the 
construction of a new social codrdination, adapted to the present 
life-conditions, have been found, there will be a return to com- 
parative fixity in the form of family life. A new type of family, 
in other words, will have emerged, a new social habit will have 
been formed. Present disturbances in family life, then, are to 
be regarded largely as phenomena attendant upon a transi- 
tionary stage, when an old social habit has broken down and a 
new habit has not yet been formed. Thus the principles of a 
functional social psychology may throw light upon present social 
phenomena and problems as well as upon those of the past. 
Hundreds of illustrations of the application of the principles 
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and categories of functional psychology to societary changes 
might be drawn from industrial, political, and social history, but 
space permits only the giving of the above two. 

The fact must here be noted that the breakdown of a social 
habit is not always followed by the building up of a new one in 
its place. The breakdown may be a sign, not of adaptation, but 
of social degeneration or dissolution; or a social habit may be 
simply ‘weeded out,” as it were, because it has become of dis- 
advantage to the society in the life-struggle. With societies not 
degenerate, however, the breakdown of a social habit of any 
importance or value in the life-process is always followed by the 
building up of a new social habit. With societies which, though 
not degenerate, yet contain a large number of degenerate indi- 
viduals, the building-up process may occupy a period of centu- 
ries, and may involve (as it always does implicitly involve) a 
selection of individuals, as well as of psychical stimuli, ideas, 
etc.; but the new social habit comes in time, if the society sur- 
vives. Before the church, for example, succeeded in building 
up a new type of family life, at the beginning of our era, upon 
the ruins of the patriarchal Roman type, a process of selection 
involving both individuals and ideas had to go on for centuries ; 
but the Christian type of family of the Middle Ages was finally 
evolved. In any such case, where certain individuals in a society 
are hindrances to the building up of a new social habit necessary 
to the survival or development of the society, the tendency 
manifestly is to select those individuals whose beliefs, ideals, and 
general psychical attitude are favorable to the construction of 
the new social coérdination, and to suppress the others. 

A word may here, perhaps, appropriately be said in reference 
to social selection. Professor James and Professor Baldwin are 
right in emphasizing the importance of social selection in the 
societary process. But neither has given any adequate reasor. 
why one individual or one idea is “selected,” rather than anothe: 
individual or another idea. Both have failed to show the basis 
upon which society makes its selection from the variations pro- 
duced by individuals, utilizing some, rejecting others. Both are 
practically content to state the fact that society selects, without 
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inquiring into the causes of the selection. From our point of 


view it is obvious that social selection is exactly analogous to 

the selection which goes on in the individual through the process 

of attention in the building up of a new coérdination. Society 

selects ideas and individuais, in other words, upon the basis of 

their utility in building up or maintaining its coérdinations. It 

is especially in the building up of new social habits that the 

process of social selection is manifest. A Napoleon could never 
have been so acceptable to the French people if the nation as a 
whole had not been striving to build up new and stable institu- 
tions after the repeated failures of its revolutionary governments. 

If a Napoleon had not been found by the French people, some 
other, inferior individual would have been selected to perform his 
task. Concerning Cromwell, or any other great historical per- 
sonage, essentially the same may be said as concerning Napoleon, 
namely, that he was “called forth,” selected, “by the social 
needs of the hour,” the need being the reconstruction of some 
societary activity. The social selection of ideas is made upon 
the same basis as that of individuals. Those ideas, beliefs, 
ideals, philosophies, psychical attitudes, etc., are selected by a 
society which aid it in building up new codrdinations or main- 
taining old ones. Ideas survive, not because of any inherent 
fitness to survive, nor yet because of their “fitness for imitative 
reproduction,”* as some would maintain, but because of their 
utility* in the social life-process. If it be asked why certain 
ideas arise and permeate entire societies at certain periods, the 
answer, from the point of view maintained throughout this paper, 
must be, because such ideas are selected by the social life-process 
to aid in building up new coérdinations. The genesis of the 
states of the social mind, in other words, is not different from 
the genesis of the states of the individual mind. Ideas make 
and unmake the world, not because they are forces outside of the 
life-process, but because of their connectivn with that process; 


* BALDWIN, Social and Ethical Interpretations, p. 183. 


2“Utility ” must here be taken, of course, in its broadest sense, not as used by the 
pleasure-pain philosophers, but as simply implying that which favors the constructive 
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because they are, as it were, tools forged by it for its own devel- 
opment and perfecting. 

We are tempted to follow farther the application of the 
principles and categories of functional psychology in the inter- 
pretation of the phenomena of the social life, but the scope of 
this paper does not permit. Criticism of theories which do not 
seem to accord with the point of view of this article must also 
be left till a later date. In the meanwhile, if this article suc- 
ceeds in arousing a candid and careful consideration of its chief 
proposition, namely, that a social psychology can be constructed 
upon the fundamental principles and categories of a functional 
psychology of the individual, its main purpose will be accom 
plished. What we have said has been in the way of illustrating 
this proposition. It has been an attempt to demonstrate the 
possibility of constructing, rather than to construct, such a social 
psychology. 

CuaRLes A. ELLwoop. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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REVIEWS. 
The Development of English Thought. By Simon N. Parren. 

New York: The Macmillan Co., 1899. Pp. xxvii+ 415. 

AN EXAMINATION OF PROFESSOR PATTEN’S PSYCHOLOGY. 

PsyCHOLOGIsSTS have of late years observed with appreciative inter- 
est the growing tendency among economists and sociologists to build 
certain portions of their respective sciences upon psychological founda- 
tions. Mr. Patten’s latest work is a striking illustration of this 
tendency, and his psychological doctrines are sufficiently heretical to 
render them at once interesting and worthy of examination. It may 
contribute to a juster estimate of our discussion of these doctrines, if 
at the outset we comment briefly on the general intellectual temper of 
the book in which they are presented. 

Few writers on social topics have dared to be so elliptical in their 
processes of inference as Mr. Patten, and a reader sensitive to the 
niceties of argumentation is teased now and again by the suspicion 
that all sides of the questions under discussion have not been fully and 
fairly dealt with. Remarkable generalizations are often made as 
though their truth were, like that of the multiplication table, obvious 
past all necessity for elaboration and defense. 

Take, for example, the following diagnosis of English pessimism as 
a dermal disorder, the cherished opinions of regiments of philosophers 
to the contrary notwithstanding (p. 193): “An unbathed English- 
man is a sensualist; a bath turns him into a gentle optimist. The 
bath-tub is the parent of that English optimista of which the last two 
centuries have seen so many examples.” What more obvious? You 
wonder how it can have escaped you before, and immediately you 
behold in your mind’s eye the dark and horrid hordes of pessimism 
retreating along with other noxious parasites, before the gentle erosive 
influences of the virtuous bath-tub. On second thought you suspect 
this is allegory. But if so, the author leaves you to discover the fact 
unaided. 

This quotation will, perhaps, serve to suggest that Mr. Patten is 
fertile in generalization and subtle in deduction rather than strenuous 
in analysis. And let it not be supposed that this characteristic is 
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wholly wanting in merit. On the contrary, it results in immensely 
entertaining reading, in suggestiveness, in stimulation, in a dozen 
other desirable and admirable consequences ; but it cannot always con- 
jure the forces of serious conviction, and it greatly enhances the diffi- 
culties of the reviewer, who desires to confront fairly the warrant for 
his author’s assertions. We shall be obliged, therefore, in examining 
Mr. Patten’s psychology to treat it upon its apparent merits, and with- 
out complete assurance of the foundations upon which it rests." 

Sensory ideas, motor ideas, and an environment constitute the chief 
materials with which the author transacts his psychological business. 
The sensory ideas represent the information obtained by the struggling 
organism concerning its environment. ‘The motor ideas represent the 
utilization by the organism of this information. Certain kinds of 
environment necessitate for self-preservation a relatively higher devel- 
opment of the sensory ideas, while other kinds demand more impera- 
tively a motor specialization. Significant factors in such differences 
of environment are the conditions of food supply, the local or cos- 
mopolitan nature of the social relations, the general economic circum- 
stances represented by the civilization, etc. On this basis, and apparently 
springing from the shifting interplay of these processes, Mr. Patten 
distinguishes four distinct types or classes of individuals, for which 
he has selected the picturesque titles of clingers, sensualists, stalwarts, 
and mugwumps.? The clingers and the mugwumps do not lend them- 
selves readily to biographical treatment, the former being apparently 
too similar to one another and the latter not similar enough for cogent 
and profitable description. So Mr. Patten abandons them and con- 
fines his attention to the less refractory careers of the stalwarts and 
sensualists. 

Mr. Patten’s fundamental conception concerning sensory and motor 

*The genealogy of Mr. Patten’s interesting psychological doctrines may be 
somewhat more accurately detected in his monograph upon the Zheory of Social 
Forces, 1896. He has at least escaped the perverse fate which has so often overtaken 
economists and sociologists when discussing mental processes, for he shows himself 
wholly free from the fetishes of the faculty psychology. The present work devotes 
the opening chapter (fifty-six pages) to an explicit discussion of psychological prin- 
ciples, and the author states definitely in his preface that the remainder of the book is 
built upon these. 


There have been many hard sayings anent the mugwumps, but Mr. Patten’s is 
quite the “ most unkindest cut of all.” He says (pp. x—xi): “Such men are vigorous in 
thought, but weak in action. They cannot act together, but make admirable critics. 
They are cosmopolitans in their sympathies, advocates of compromise in politics, and 
agnostics in religion, and may be called mugwumps.” 
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ideas and their relations to the environment will seem to many readers 
so obvious and reasonable that we shall doubtless encounter but little 
sympathy in our criticism of this portion of his psychology. This will 
be especially true in the case of readers familiar (and who is not ?) 
with the general doctrines advanced by Darwin and Spencer. Not that 
the position underlying our criticism is necessarily hostile to the 
principles represented by these writers, but simply that the correct 
application of these principles involves a psychological formulation 
somewhat different from the one proposed by Mr. Patten. Men cer- 
tainly differ vastly from one another in the relative amounts of reflec- 
tion and muscular action in which they indulge, and one of the 
important items in determining this relation is undoubtedly the environ- 
ment, inthe broad sense of that term. But reflection cannot be regarded 
as completely synonymous with the having of sensory ideas, as Mr. 
Patten seems at times to imply (p. 30), although we frankly confess 
that we find him difficult to follow on these points; nor can action be 
exclusively connected with one special class of ideas, such as those Mr. 
Patten denominates motor. For, in the first place, all sensory processes are 
implicated with motor consequences ; and, in the second place, there are 
no such things as motor ideas which as ideas are not sensory. That 
a/l consciousness is motor is today a psychological commonplace. 
Movement as a psychological factor is always represented by sensations, 
originating sometimes in the part of the body moved and sometimes 
in sense organs relatively remote from the moving member. But in 
every case the movement is reported by a group of sensations, and a 
voluntary repetition of the movement is executed psychologically by 
a mental anticipation of some of the sensory effects of the movement. 
Mr. Patten appears, moreover, entirely to overlook the motor accom- 
paniments of sensory activities, as is natural in view of his position. 
He says, for example (p. 7) that a cosmopolitan environment develops 
the sensory powers by necessitating nice discrimination, and straight- 
way forgets that every act of sensory analysis involves a definite motor 
adjustment for its execution, and that modern psychology has shown 
this motor adjustment to be the very heart of the sensory activity, and 
consequently a process which must necessarily develop pari passu with 
the sensory action. The fact is that the difference between sensory 
and motor ideas is, as has recently been pointed out by several writers, 
one of function and not of content. Our criticism of Mr. Patten at 
this point may appear to involve a merely ornamental logical refine- 
ment upon the common-sense facts of the situations. But to this it 
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may be replied that, if an author indulges himself in psychology, he 
may fairly be asked to do it correctly, and that, if the distinctions for 
which we are contending are correct, a neglect of them will ultimate}, 
be followed by confusion. We shall find an illustration of the last 
point in certain of Mr. Patten’s other doctrines. 

After the considerations advanced in the previous paragraphs it is 
hardly necessary to say that we cannot assent unhesitatingly to Mr. 
Patten’s assertion that races differ more in their motor reactions than in 
their sensory ideas. It would be practically impossible to prove this 
assertion, supposing it were true, and inferentially, on the basis of the 
grounds just canvassed, we are confident that it is not true. The only 
warrant for the statement is the fact that we see races acting in different 
ways. Whether their sensations are alike or not is a matter of sheer 
speculation. But, unless our notions of the psychological antecedents 
of movements are intrinsically erroneous, we can feel speculatively 
assured that races are as diverse in sensory experiences as in any 
others. 

Mr. Patten’s doctrine that character depends upon habitual motor 
response belongs in the same general category with the matters just 
mentioned, although the author may expect to meet a less extended 
range of sympathizers upon this point, while to not a few of his readers 
the proposition will seem to furnish an instructive illustration of put- 
ting the cart before the horse. 

In order to get his machinery agoing Mr. Patten introduces us to 
our old psychological friends pleasure and pain, but under the aliases 
of “pain economies” and “pleasure economies.” It appears that a 
pain economy is the name for a condition in which men are principally 
engaged in avoiding pain, while a pleasure economy is one in which 
the chief occupation is seeking pleasure. Primitive conditions are 
more richly represented under the pain economy, civilized societies 
tending to monopolize the pleasure economy. It must grieve the pains- 
taking critics of hedonism, whose contentions are distinctly relevant as 
against the view here presented, to hear an enlightened man like Mr. 
Patten setting down these principles as blandly as though no one had 
ever questioned them. But, anyhow, this is the point at which Mr. 
Patten begins to make his environment efficacious in the development 
of classes, the only genuine classifications being, he assures us, based on 
psychic characteristics. Wealth and social position, which are typical 
of prevailing classifications, do not represent psychic conditions, and 
are therefore superficial. 
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In examining Mr. Patten’s classes we shall find our prophecy of 
logical disaster confirmed by a practical desertion of the genuine sen- 
sory and motor distinction. We shall meet with classes whose charac- 
teristics are defined in terms of activities, comprising both sensory and 
motor elements, together with certain other factors previously unmen- 
tioned. J do not remember that Mr. Patten anywhere asserts that his 
classes are deduced from his sensory-motor premises. But it seems 
reasonably clear that, if his original position was correct, the differen- 
tiation into classes should afford the strongest confirmation of it, 
instead of involving its practical abandonment. 

The first class described is that of the clingers, and we are immedi- 
ately confronted with an account of certain emotional conditions — 
timidity, shyness, etc. These characteristics are called out in response 
to an environment with a limited food supply. The people are con- 
servative and stay at home, instead of going out to search for fatter 
lands, as might seem the more natural procedure. It does not appear 
that they possess either peculiar proficiencies or defects in their sensory 
qualities, and their motor activities do not seem to be stunted save in 
the direction of travel, adventure, and fighting. It israther their emo- 
tional life, which is confessedly both sensory and motor in its consti- 
tution, that marks them off from others. 

Similarly class two, the sensualists, are described as persons with 
some dominant passion to be satisfied, and their time is spent exploit- 
ing man and nature in its gratification. To the onlooker it must be 
admitted that a man of this class might seem more definitely motor 
than the clinger. But itis the direction of his muscular energies which 
distinguishes him, rather than the sum total of such energy expended, 
and both of them seem to have emotional characteristics as their most 
specific marks. 

The third type, the stalwarts, manage to combine “a love of dog- 
mas and creeds” with “independence in thought and action.” We 
are now frankly involved with a description in which sensory and 
motor elements are blended beyond the hope of profitable analy- 
sis. 

The fourth and last class, the mugwumps, are apparently the only 
ones legitimately descended from our sensory and motor ideas. They 
are strong in sensory analysis and weak in action, especially organized 
action. But again, when one recalls the amount of trouble the mug- 
wumps have caused first and last, it seems incredible that they should 
be described in terms of inactivity, and we are led to see once more 
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that the only tenable distinction applies to the nature and direction of 
their action, and not to the presence or absence of action as such. 

In short, the description which Mr. Patten offers of his social classes 
not only enforces our strictly psychological contention regarding the 
indissoluble connection of sensory and motor processes, but it also 
suggests that Mr. Patten has worked with asomewhat narrow and arbi- 
trary conception of action. Heseems always to have in his mind, when 
emphasizing motor activities, the more violent, or, at least, the more 
distinctly manual, forms of occupation. That these involve the larger 
muscles and a larger expenditure of muscular energy, hardly admits of 
debate. But if the distinctions at issue are those of motor as against 
sensory processes (granting the validity of the distinction for the sake 
of the argument), it will not do to substitute unannounced a distinc- 
tion resting on the size of the muscles employed, cr the violence with 
which they are exercised, and it is something of this kind to which sev- 
eral of Mr. Patten’s differentiations reduce themselves. 

To sum up this part of our criticism we may say, then, that the notion 
of the separate development of certain ideas called sensory and certain 
ideas called motor is psychologically untenable: that the attempt to 
apply this notion in the classification of individuals on a psychic basis 
results, first, in the introduction of emotional characteristics supplemen- 
tary to the sensory-motor distinction, and, second, in a practical abandon- 
ment of the distinction in favor of a classification based on activities 
in which both sensory and motor elements are equally represented. 

The relation of the environment to the organism involves problems 
which are usually regarded as biological rather than psychological. 
But there is, of course, also a psychological problem involved here, and 
we must notice briefly Mr. Patten’s mode of handling it. Moreover, 
it is here that he shows most clearly the school in which his thought 
has developed. Waiving the frequent passages in which he finds it 
necessary, as would any writer employing the point of view of common 
sense, to speak of the individual as producing changes in the environ- 
ment, his fundamental doctrine, both from the psychological and the 
historical standpoint, is expressed in the proposition (cf p. 14) that 
“every marked change in the environment gives rise to a new epoch in 
thought.” He carries this further in the remarkable doctrine, whose 
validity falls outside the scope of this examination, that the constructive 
thought of each epoch follows the regular order: economics, esthetics, 
morals, and religion, and that the ethical thought of any epoch —to 
illustrate in a single instance what Mr. Patten postulates of each of 
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these fields of reflection— springs entirely from its own economic ante- 
cedents and not from the ethical thought of preceding epochs. 

So far as there is a psychology involved in this conception of the 
significance of the environment for the organism, it is the position of 
the extreme associationists, the conception of a relatively quiescent 
mind bandied about by the forces of its surroundings. Against this 
doctrine the apperceptionists have waged a vigorous and generally 
successful campaign, emphasizing its decrepitude on the side of both 
substantiating facts and coherent theory. I cannot discover that Mr. 
Patten examines systematically the warrant for assigning to the eco- 
nomic environment such tremendous intellectual consequences, while 
seeming to assume that it is itself in its origin relatively independent 
of consciousness. If Mr. Patten means his statements merely as an 
account of certain periods in history and chooses to begin with the 
appearance of apparently new economic epochs, there is little ground 
for questioning his procedure. But this does not seem to be his inten- 
tion, and we are obliged to protest that his theory is one-sided. No 
one doubts that economic conditions have been factors of utmost 
moment in the development of reflective consciousness, but the psy- 
chological doctrine (leave alone the historical verification of the impli- 
cations) here advocated (p. 43), in accordance with which these eco- 
nomic conditions are made to appear as the sole real causes of the 
trend of reflective thought, can only be established by making the term 
“economic” cover all the other fields from which its application has by 
implicit definition already been distinguished. 

Mr. Patten is, however, better than his theory, and he actually 
traces for us, in his exceedingly graphic manner, a number of instances 
in which, so far as concerns the individual, the strict validity of his 
theory is refuted. Indeed, one of his more important doctrines lends 
itself only reluctantly to reconciliation with the conception we have 
just discussed. Character, which, it will be remembered, is connected 
with motor response, is, he says, enduring, whereas the environment 
is constantly undergoing change. This leaves us with the somewhat 
perplexing psychological problem on our hands of accounting for a 
relatively stable set of motor activities, manifesting considerable inde- 
pendence of changes in the environment, and a highly unstable set of 
reflective thought processes, varying with every important alteration 
in this environment. Leaving this problem out of consideration, how- 
ever, the point we wish to emphasize is the absolute dependence of 
only part of the processes of consciousness upon the environment, 7. ¢., 
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those which are reflective, the motor elements possessing on Mr. Pat- 
ten’s showing relative permanence and independence. We are again 
face to face, therefore, with Mr. Patten’s sensory-motor distinction 
All that we have previously said upon the subject is necessarily relevant 
here, and it can hardly be doubted now that Mr. Patten really has sep- 
arated the two realms as completely as we indicated. From the practi- 
cal, common-sense point of view we venture to inquire whether the 
average intelligent reader is ready to admit that the results of ethical 
and religious thought are as transitory and fleeting as this conception 
requires, and whether motor activities are in any sense so obstinate 
against the ravages of time as this theory implies. If not, it may be 
that the seemingly technical contention which we discussed earlier in 
the paper in maintaining the fallacy of Mr. Patten’s sensory-motor 
doctrines, had involved in it consequences of real practical moment 
for the psychological interpreter of history. Either thought and action 
are more intimately related than Mr. Patten’s views admit, or else our 
psychological and common-sense notions are all wrong. 

Mr. Patten advances several other interesting theories, which we 
cannot examine at this time. His treatment of the transmission of 
psychological characteristics from generation to generation is one of 
these. He has also a good deal to say of curves of thought and visu- 
alization, although these points strike me as chiefly interesting for 
the suggestive light they throw upon the author’s own thought pro- 
cesses. These matters are mentioned simply to indicate that we have 
not touched upon the whole of Mr. Patten’s psychology. 

If our criticism has been almost wholly hostile, it must not be 
assumed that we regard Mr. Patten’s accomplishment as worthless. 
Quite the contrary. Where we have been obliged to differ with him 
most sharply, his shortcomings, as we believe them to be, exhibit in the 
most conclusive manner the really vital uses to which psychology can 
be put in the service of such inquiries. Too often writers have con- 
fined themselves to the mere enunciating of a program. Mr. Patten 
has made an extremely interesting effort actually to realize such a pro- 
gram, and for this he deserves every credit. Furthermore, psychology 
has not yet emerged so completely from the limitations of individual- 
ism as to render impossible the cherishing of diverse and opposing 
views. We have attempted to state the merits of the case as between 
Mr. Patten’s views and what we believe to be the facts. The reader 
must decide the issue for himself. JaMes ROWLAND ANGELL. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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Every epoch has given to the world its own philosophy of history, 
or attempt to interpret events of the past and present in the light of 

the Zeitgeist. This interpretation has always been determined by the 

peculiar circumstances and dominant thought of the period. Conse- 

quently, since Josephus the content of the term “ philosophy of history” 

has changed many times. Nor is this strange, for civilization in its 

triumphant march impresses its character upon all the vital ideas of 

the race, widening the thoughts of men from age to age. Montes- 

quieu gives the theme for all our modern philosophies of history, upon 

which there have been many variations in these latter days. For he 
affirms the authority of law in human events and seeks to connect 
historical periods through the relations of cause and effect. One of 
the latest contributions to the field is Barth’s PAs/osophte der Geschichte 
als Soctologie, which seeks to identify the two subjects, philosophy of 
history and sociology. And now we have before us another achieve- 
ment along the same line. 

Dr. Patten’s Development of English Thought is an interpretation of 
history from the economist’s standpoint. This we learn from the title: 
“The Development of English Thought—A Study in the Economic 
Interpretation of History.”” And the author, moreover, informs us in 
the preface that it is his aim to present a theory of history through 
concrete illustrations. An economic interpretation of history is not new, 
for we discover it in the writings of St. Simon and Louis Blanc at the 
beginning of this century, and again in Emile de Laveleye’s Political 
Economy, where the following statements appear : 

The power of states is proportional to their population and their wealth, 
The development of population and wealth depends upon economic causes, 
These, therefore, are the ultimate source of the great events of history.’ 


Dr. Patten’s economic bias is decidedly shown in his treatment of 
the French Revolution, which he attributes solely to the rise in the 
price of wheat. According to him, the revolution was a veritable bread 
riot. The people were not crying for food, but for comfort, for wheat 
bread had become the standard of comfort in the eighteenth century. 
The oppressions of the poor, the outrages they were forced to endure 
at the hands of the nobles, all the woes of the peasants with which we 
have become familiar through the graphic pen of Taine, would never 


*The Elements of Political Economy, translated by ALFRED W. POLLARD, pp. 12 
and 13. 
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of themselves have produced the French Revolution. These ills, more- 
over, have been woefully exaggerated, says Dr. Patten. No, this great 
social upheaval was caused alone by the economic change which forced 
wheat out of France into England. 

The central idea of the book is that economic conditions deter- 
mine the development of civilization and thought in any particular 
epoch, and the type of man that shall survive. Therefore, new philos- 
ophies develop out of new economic conditions and not out of old 
theories. In the end, the philosophies may blend, but this blending 
is an afterthought, and is not due to the second philosophy having 
sprung from the first. To the ideas of St. Simon and Louis Blanc, 
that the two factors which form history are economic desires and eco- 
nomic progress, he adds a third, that of national char ter. “The 
interplay of the character forces in men and the economic forces in 
their environment causes progress,” he tells us on p. 13. We thus 
see that Dr. Patten gives almost as much weight to the influence of 
national character on the development of civilization as Le Bon when 
he says, “The character of a people is the keynote to its destiny. It 
creates its destiny ;” or as Bagehot, when he declares: “ By far and out 
of all question the most important of all circumstances affecting polit- 
ical problems is national character.” Le Bon, in his Lots psychologiques 
de 1’ évolution des peuples, says that the mental constitution or character 
of a race represents, not only the synthesis of the living beings which 
compose it, but, above all, that of the ancestors who have contributed 
to form it. It is not the living but the dead that play the preponder- 
ating réle in the existence of a people. They are the creators of its 
morals and the unconscious motives for its conduct. We find much 
the same thought in Dr. Patten’s careful analysis of national character. 
For he tells us that the forces generated by the present environment 
are not the only forces that determine the action of the men who live 
in it. Past environments still exert force through the modifications 
they have made in national character. These two forces are always in 
conflict. The ideas holding over from the past give tone to the civil- 
ization. The remodeling influences come from conditions set by the 
immediate environment, and through them the economic forces get 
their power (p. 13). 

Dr. Patten chooses the three epochs of English history since the 
time of the Reformation for illustration of his theory. England, on 
account of its isolation, presents the best field for the study of normal 
thought development, and in the three epochs just mentioned English 
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thought was less influenced by foreign ideas than at any time in its 
history. Yet we are astonished that a book dealing with the develop- 
ment of English thought should confine itself to periods after Bacon 
and Shakespeare, and should practically ignore the work of the literary 
man if expressed in any other than economic or philosophic form. 
With the exception of Wordsworth and his contemporaries, Dr. Pat- 
ten ignores the English “littérateur” as a shaper of the thought 
of his age. The popular writer receives no credit for his influence 
in the formation of public opinion, in the molding of national 
character, or in the dissemination of the great truths of science. 
When we consider the tremendous influence of Tennyson since the 
middle of the century upon public thought, to say nothing of the 
effect of the social novel since Dickens’ innovation of the same, in 
creating ideals, we can but conclude that Dr. Patten’s treatment of 
his subject is not as broad as it might have been. We know how 
responsible the popular writer is for the public sentiment prevailing 
on any topic of the hour. We must all agree with Mr. Stead, for 
instance, that Kipling, through his works, is a shaper of the destiny of 
the race. In the English Review of Reviews for March, Mr. Stead 
comments thus on “The White Man’s Burden”: 

It is an international document of the first importance. It is a direct 
appeal to the United States to take up the policy of expansion. The poet 
has idealized and transfigured imperialism. He has shown its essence to be, 
not lordship, but service. .... It will be strange if these seven stanzas do 
not prove more than a match for all the millions and all the eloquence of 
anti-expansionists like Mr. Carnegie and Mr. Bryan. 


And, again, it seems passing strange that no weight is given to the 
effect upon English national character of chivalry, that great institu- 
tion of the Middle Age. Its contributions to thought and character 
were permanent, for we can trace the ideals of self-sacrifice and self- 
assertion — two important traits in English character — back to this very 
period. And these ideals were fixed in English literature for all time 
by Sir Thomas Malory in his great epic, Morte Arthure, at a time 
when the institution which had produced them was about to yield to 
other forms of organization for which society, owing to the revolution- 
izing economic progress of the fifteenth century, was then more fit. 
After the psychological preliminaries discussed above by Dr. 
Angell there follow the statements that the history of thought passes 
through four stages—the economic, the zxsthetic, the moral, and the 
religious; that the study of any epoch involves, first, the consideration 
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of the prevailing economic conditions, then that of the economic doc- 
trines which flow from them, and next that of the esthetic, moral, and 
religious ideas which the epoch produces. But most startling of all, 
and absolutely at variance with our accepted ideas on the subject of 
thought development, the author next asserts that the history of 
esthetic, moral, or religious thought, each taken independently, is 
impossib'* because later epochs do not grow out of older ones, but out 
of new material. History must be studied in epochs, and each group 
of ideas should be connected with its roots in the underlying condi- 
tions, and not with its antecedents in the same group. The blending 
of the old with the new of the same group (which fact Dr. Patten must 
acknowledge) happens after new conditions have exerted their force or 
have brought out what is most peculiar to them. Here we strike the 
keynote of the author’s theory—new economic conditions form the 
basis of thought development. The race has passed through a series 
of temporary environments, each of which has contributed certain 
characteristics that have become a part of national character. Char- 
acter is the one enduring, growing element in a civilization where all 
else is temporary and fleeting. Economic conditions produce the pri- 
mary motor reactions. Under new environments, where new condi- 
tions for survival obtain, these motor reactions respond to abstract 
instead of concrete phenomena. The concepts created by the motor 
reactions disappear if they do not harmonize with new conditions. If 
they do, they become ideals. Motor reactions, once formed, do not 
readily fall into disuse; they are appropriated by ideals. 

Dr. Patten next informs us that there are two classes in society 
capable of progressive thought —the philosophers and the economists ; 
that the influence of the observers (economists) on the thinkers (philoso- 
phers), and of the thinkers on the observers, causes progression in 
thought. Every transition to a new environment tends to develop a 
new type of man and remodel the old. From the new arise the econ- 
omists, from the old the philosophers. The former proceed on an 
upward curve of thought from facts to theory, the latter on a down 
curve from theory to facts. English thought divides itself into three 
epochs. In the first progress is due to Hobbes, Locke, and Newton ; 
in the second Mandeville, Hume, and Adam Smith are the master 
spirits; and in the last it is the work of Malthus, Mill, and Darwin 
that influences thought development. 

Chapter 2 is devoted to the antecedents of English thought. Fol- 
lowing Montesquieu and Buckle, Dr. Patten makes the determining 
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factors in the production of the three types of early civilizations the 
action of the immediate physical environment on man and man’s reac- 
tion against nature. Thus, in the cold, wet country, where natural 
forces act regularly, where man subdues nature, we discover well-knit 
social groups with a civilization distinctively moral. The German is a 
type of this development. In the hot, dry country, where natural 
forces are overpowering, where man yields to nature, hope and humility 
are developed, and we discover a civilization essentially religious in 
character. Of this type Semitic civilization is a good instance. The 
third class is formed by the tribute-takers— the conquerors who live by 
controlling other people. In this society the concept of citizenship is 
formed and law is developed. Roman civilization is the type. ‘These 
three types have together furnished the basis of English thought and 
character. 

The fifteenth century was a period of change and progress for 
England as well as for the rest of Europe. The invention of printing, 
the use of gunpowder and the compass, the discovery of America, the 
introduction of chimneys and glass windows into houses, and beer, 
sugar, and sweets into diet, revolutionized every phase of society. 
Family life was now made possible and agreeable. In part, at least, 
communal life was supplanted, and woman’s position became higher. 
The church of the Middle Age inculcated habits of thought that lay at 
the basis of social progress. 

In the sixteenth century the development of England began to be 
differentiated from that of the continent. From now on it was more 
normal. 

The next period treated is that dominated by the thoughts of the 
Calvinists ; indeed, the chapter is entitled ‘The Calvinists.” Calvin's 
scheme was the outgrowth of the economic ideas of the age. Its cen- 
tral thought was the covenant between man and God. The whole 
scheme was legal rather than moral. Resulting from the sudden 
change in economic conditions, which clothed the Englishman in wool 
and placed him before a fire, we have three types of character— the 
sensualist, the original, unmodified Englishman, who retained the dross 
of primitive times; the clinger, who wished to keep things as they 
were, who wanted peace and security, and believed in the divine right 
of kings; and the stalwart, or concrete Puritan, who soon died of con- 
sumption because he did not care for comfort. 

The first great thinker of the age was Hobbes. His main thoughts 
are, that necessity is the only rule of action; that nature is in a state 
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f warfare, to overcome which societies are f wmed: that the power 
re king is supreme. He fails to solve the problem of the age 
ocke next follows with an important contribution Chis 

rinciple of indifference. ‘There are things in their own nature tnd 
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f the good and the bad—the indifferent. He attacks superstiti 
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1e development of abstract thought subsequent to Locke, the con 
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levelopment that begins with Locke and ends with Wesley.” * Dox 
ot this conflict with his statement in chap. 1 that il iimpossibli 


» follow the history of thought in any one field independently 
1e development of any line of thought dees not depend on the ante- 
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re later epoch? The deists attack the prevailing notion of God, 


enying that he delegated his power to anyone, or that he interferes 
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of warfare, to overcome which societies are formed ; that the power of 
the king is supreme. He fails to solve the problem of the age. 

Locke next follows with an important contribution. This is the 
principle of indifference. ‘There are things in their own nature indif- 
ferent,” he declares. He thus adds a new group to the old categories 
of the good and the bad—the indifferent. He attacks superstition on 
the one hand, and enthusiasm on the other, declaring that all ideas 
come through sense impressions. There is no expression without 
impression. Any excess of expression is either superstition or enthusi- 
asm, and therefore bad. 

Dr. Patten next speaks of the relation of Locke to deism, and in the 
following passage seems to contradict part of his theory: “If we follow 
the development of abstract thought subsequent to Locke, the contri- 
butions of the deists cannot be overlooked. But it is more important 
to look on the practical side of Locke’s work and see how the deists 
are connected with it. Viewed in this way they make a stage in religious 
development that begins with Locke and ends with Wesley.”* Does 
not this conflict with his statement in chap. 1 that it is impossible 
to follow the history of thought in any one field independently — that 
the development of any line of thought does not depend on the ante- 
cedent thought in the same field, but on new economic conditions of 
the later epoch? The deists attack the prevailing notion of God, 
denying that he delegated his power to anyone, or that he interfered 
in the affairs of men. Consequently they were antagonists of the 
current doctrine of the divine right of kings. At this time Newton 
began his work which resulted in a reconstruction of the theory of the 
universe. The iaw of gravitation transformed the old concept of chaos 
to the new one of cosmos. Dr. Patten tells us that since Locke there 
has been no development of political thought in England. Progress 
in the eighteenth century was absolutely independent of political life. 
Does careful investigation of English political institutions warrant his 
summary disposal of this most important topic ? 

To Locke, the deists, and Newton are due the new idea of God as 
a God of love, the transformation of morality (everything of which 
the reason can judge is placed in the new category of the indifferent), 
and the separation of government and law from morals and religion. 
Two new types of character now arise —the stalwart, who places race 
ideals above reason, and the mugwump, who places reason first. 

The next chapter, on “The Moralists,” traces the evolution of 
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thought in the eighteenth century. Eighteenth-century thought, Dr. 
Patten says, was not a continuation of seventeenth-century ideas, but a 
new movement. In the seventeenth century the city invaded the 
country and destroyed sensual customs, the survival of communal days, 
while in the eighteenth the towns were the places that needed reform. 
One section moved forward in the seventeenth century, another in the 
eighteenth. The improvement in agriculture and the elevation of 
family life are the two marked features of social progress in the last 
century. Mandeville is cited as the first thinker. In his “Fable of 
the Bees” he states his thesis—that spending makes trade lively, 
frugality causes industrial stagnation. ‘Therefore the necessities, vices, 
imperfections of men are the sources of all the arts, trades, and industries. 
He emphasizes the contrast between the workers and the leisure class, 
and makes the usefulness of the latter depend upon the need of luxury 
and vice to maintain trade. This theory was not wholly controverted 
until Mill proved the usefulness of frugality and the indispensability 
of capital. Hume, the successor of Mandeville, aims “to give a check 
to all kinds of superstitious delusions.” He asserts that physical con- 
ditions have no effect on the human mind, that men owe nothing to 
air, food, or climate. “If we run over the globe or revolve the annals 
of history, we shall discover everywhere sigs of a sympathy or contagion 
of manners, none of the influence of air or climate,’’ he tells us in his 
Essay on National Characters. Do we not here find a suggestion 
of Tarde’s theory of imitation ? The third great thinker of the epoch 
makes human nature the controlling element of his doctrine. In his 
Wealth of Nations Adam Smith collects all the economic principles 
which had previously appeared and applies certain laws of human 
nature to the discussion of economic problems. He emphasizes the 
advantages of parsimony and condemns the evils of prodigality. It 
was due to his efforts that political economy became a recognized 
science, 

The advancement in economic and philosophic thought paved the 
way to the religious awakening of Methodism. Puritans and plagues 
had disappeared. Religion needed a reinforcement of its claim. 
Wesley and Whitefield aruse as the leaders of the newmovement. The 
Calvinists visualized long-past events, especially the covenant and the 
assembled host of Israel at the foot of Mount Sinai. Whitefield 
visualized the future, laying stress on the picture of the last judgment. 
The failure of Calvinism was due to the ruling principle of predestination, 
which is incompatible with social progress, and which implies resignation, 
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the mental attitude characteristic of women. When society is con- 
fronted with evils beyond its control, this spirit is reflected in religion. 
Unavoidable evils foster, even in men, the spirit of resignation: 
unnecessary evils stir up, even in women, revolt. The environment 
and economic conditions thus determine what attitude will be dominant 
in a given society and what type of religion will do most forits elevation. 

Just here, Dr. Patten tells us, a new type of man, “the womanly 
man,’’ was beginning to be a factor in English society. He accounts 
for the existence of this new type in the following way: With the great 
industrial change brought about by the discovery of America there 
came a revolution in social life for which woman was responsible. 
Now really arises the English home. Men were satisfied with the 
established order of things. The great change from communal to home 
life and pleasures was accomplished by woman. It was she who cooked, 
scrubbed, worked in the fields, spun clothes, taught the children, and 
took care of the men. She was responsible for the cleanliness of the 
household, which in the days of the plague was the necessary condition 
of survival. Sotheindustrial type of woman became dominant. Along 
with her duties came her power. She became the ruling factor in the 
home, and the womanly type ef man— the man who accepted woman’s 
ideals and standards of purity and resignation — became a factin English 
history. A womanly type of man, in the industrial sense, dd now 
become dominant, owing to the necessary change in activities brought 
about by economic development. Men were forced into new employ- 
ments against their natural bent. Their new life kept them more at 
home. Consequently they felt the influence of woman in the creation 
of standards for conduct more strongly than ever before. Thus arose 
the “womanly man” of Patten. The author’s interpretation of the 
great social changes of the fifteenth century as due to woman’s initiative 
is hardly in accord with our accepted theory of woman’s conservatism. 

The eighteenth century demanded “manly men,” or those vigorous 
in will-power. As Methodism brought forward this type, it tended to 
check the growing power of women. It brought to the front men who 
were too strong to be influenced by women. Hence the more primitive 
type of wemen who performed the duties of motherhood better tended 
to survive. Methodism and economics created a non-moral state of 
mind, which has remained a characteristic of English civilization. The 
new ideals made the people less moral, but not less conscientious. The 
effect of Wesley and Smith on English thought was to inculcate a dis- 
trust of general principles, a distaste for foreign innovations, and a 
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People became individual, concrete, 


dislike of customs and traditions. 
This attitude of mind fitted them 


and local in their habits of thought. 


for the next epoch. 
The fifth chapter opens with a discussion of the causes of the decline 


of France. Our author boldly asserts that the wickedness and vice of 
the people were in no wise responsible for the decline of the country. 
He attributes the decay to economic causes—the rise in the price of 
wheat especially — which produced a constantly increasing deficiency in 
her economic resources. To the French Revolution he gives a pic- 
turesque value only, for he says: “ The revolution in commerce, industry, 
social philosophy, and national ideals would have gone on just the 
same if France had submitted quietly to the inevitable loss of power 
and the rule of the Bourbons. She did not alter the course of history 
by her bold struggle for supremacy, but simply made history more 


interesting.”* 

This chapter, which is entitled “The Economists,” shows how 
thought in the nineteenth century is dominated by economists and 
philosophers who believe in social progress through influence as opposed 
to progress by selection. Thus we find the economic utilitarian and 
the philosophic utopian making human happiness the end of action. 
From this point of view Carlyle, Newman, Spencer, and Gladstone 
may all be classed together. Bentham first appears on the scene with 
the principle that security, not comfort, is the goal of human society. 
He gives us a negative idea of pleasure, emphasizing the removal of 
pain more than the acquisition of pleasure. Society was to be improved 
by burdening the evil-doer until he ceased to do wrong. Malthus 
follows with his theory of population, which caused an immediate con- 
flict between the economists and the moralists, as it taught that pro- 
gress meant poverty. To Ricardo is due the new concept of society 
which now arises. Smith and Malthus viewed society as an agricultural 
community. Now emphasis is laid upon the city and all the economic 
problems and complications which it entails. 

John Stuart Mill contributes a new ideal of social progress and a new 
method of thought. His method was first that of pure induction based 
on experience. The generalizations thus obtained are then used as 
premises for deduction, and conclusions reached through this deduc- 
tion are verified by fresh induction. The study of Wordsworth and 
the ideas of Sterling and St. Simon had great influence on Mill’s own 
development. Comte also was one of the important factors in shaping 
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Mill’s views. It was the study of Comte that led him to place great 
emphasis on the new sciences of ethology and sociology, which fact 
Professor Patten regrets in the following words: “The fact is that 
Mill’s diversion from the natural trend of his development by Comte 
so weakened the credit of social studies that they have not yet recov- 
ered, nor can they recover their standing until the crude analogies 
derived from physical science are discarded. The bias of physical 
study hinders everyone who goes from physical to social science. ‘The 
method of social science must be determined from its own problems.”* 
Mill tried to establish a general law of causation by simple enumera- 
tion for the social sciences. Patten declares that no law of causation 
is needed to establish the position of social science, and then proceeds 
to give us his own social theory, with which we are all familiar — that 
the laws of pleasure and pain are the laws of social science, that the 
field of pleasure and pain is the field of social science. 

With Darwin we have the completion of one epoch and the begin- 
ning of a new one. Darwin’s argument may be divided into two 
parts—the economic, which may be summed up as the economy of 
food and its effect on the organism, and the biologic, which may be 
stated as the mutability of species and the idea of common ancestors. 
His four propositions are (1) the limitations of food supply, (2) the 
rapid increase of each species, (3) variability of descendants, and (4) 
evolution through pressure of numbers. 

From the beginning of the nineteenth century we notice a change 
in the ideals of activity, of pleasure, and of God. The poets and the 
Oxford movement had much to do with this transformation. Through 
the poet nature became an animated personality —God was seen in 
everything. The Oxford movement created the ideal of a united 
church and gave an impetus to the service of praise that has influenced 
all denominations. 

In the last chapter Dr. Patten sums up the conclusions of his 
study and offers a few predictions. He tells us that the cause of 
development during the three epochs in English history just reviewed 
was the opposition between communal and home interests and pleas- 
ures, and that the great result has been the reconciliation of religion 
and economics. The stock ideals of the race were religious, they have 
now become economic. Religious concepts have become utilitarian. 
The capitalistic tendency which leads men to put confidence in remote 
results develops faith in the unseen. In English civilization, the local 
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and peculiar has been subordinated to the general and national. The 

unity of the older race was sensory. Men were held together by com- 

mon environment. The unity of the English race is not environmental, 

but psychic. The race is held together by race ideals and social stand- 

ards. The success of these means the success of the race. Our progress 

and ascendency depend upon decisions which have already been made. 

The types of man that will ultimately prevail, Dr. Patten tells us, are 

the stalwart and the mugwump. ‘The sensualists and the clingers are 
fast disappearing. There has been very little growth in national litera- 

ture and art, we are told, owing to the fact that these fields have been 
dominated by the steriles or racial suicides, who can have no perma- 
nent influence on the race. So long as esthetic feelings are a useless 
variation, unconnected with vital activities, progress will be impossible. 
Can we agree with Dr. Patten that a literature which has produced a 
Shakespeare, a Milton, a Wordsworth, a Tennyson, a Browning, and a 
Kipling is undeveloped ? Though the author tells us that a psychic 
change is taking place in the men of the race rather than a physical 
one in the women—making the men more and more subservient, 
willing to give, and the women less and less economic, eager to 
receive — we cannot accept this conclusion in the face of the facts of 
today which seem to prove the direct contrary. For when has woman 
been more economic, more capable of standing alone in the struggle 
for advancement than she now is ? 

To gain that higher civilization for which the laws of economics 
discover the necessary qualities demanded by the conditions of environ- 
ment, men must become active, hopeful, and altruistic, full of confi- 
dence in the future and in the unseen. The effect of present economic 
conditions on character is to cause the sacrifice of the higher for the 
lower which is incarnation, just as the sacrifice of the lower for the 
higher is evolution. 

Dr. Patten concludes with the statement that the adjustment of the 
race is about half finished. Literature and art have failed to become 
national except in the first part of this century. Philosophy and edu- 
cation still adhere to foreign models, and there has been little devel- 
opment in law and politics. 

We have already called attention to the fact that the vital parts of 
Dr. Patten’s theory — that new philosophies develop out of new eco- 
nomic conditions and not out of old theories—is opposed to the best 
historical and sociological views of our age. Take but a single 
instance. I quote from Topinard in the Monist for October, 1898. 
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“Bacon, Hobbes, and Locke are the inaugurators of the English 

school [of philosophy]... . It led to Adam Smith, who discovers 

the sanction of morality in altruism or public approbation ; to Bentham, 
who sees it in interest rationally understood ; to Hume and the Scot- 
tish school, and finally to the existing school of J. S. Mill, Darwin, and 
Herbert Spencer.”’* This is but a typical instance of the historical 
interpretation of thought in every field today. 

Moreover, we cannot agree with many of Dr. Patten’s conclusions 
—statements which are utterly at variance with our accepted beliefs. 
Perhaps the most startling of these is his decision regarding English 
political development. The claim of the English that they have a 
peculiar aptitude for the development of political institutions is, he tells 
us, without basis. Since Locke there has been no development of 
political thought. The English have been too conservative to develop 
institutional life beyond the needs of primitive society. For the past 
two centuries there has been no dominant class, and so the race has 
prospered under conditions that would otherwise have demanded a 
development of its institutions. ‘The peace and security which have 
prevailed far more in England than in any other European country, he 
declares, are due, not to Anglo-American institutions, but to instincts 
inculcated during the supremacy of the church, favorable economic 
conditions, and the spirit of compromise from opposing types. Given 
these conditions, and any institution would be successful. Quite a 
different valuation does Andrew D. White give to the influence of 
political institutions on the progress of civilization. In his preface to 
Miiller’s Political History of Modern Times he recommends the work 
“to all who desire a clear idea of that political development in modern 
Europe which has brought on the amazing events of these latter years.” 

Nor can we accept Dr. Patten’s unique explanation of the transfor- 
mations of social life in England from communal to domestic as due 
mainly to woman’s initiative. Nor yet his statement that women are 
becoming more and more domestic and less and less economic. And, 
again, we are sure that loud cries of dissent will greet his assertion that 
there has been little or no literary development in England. Who 
will not resent as a reflection upon our culture the following: “ Fathers 
and mothers have not yet become artistic and are too active to indulge 
much in novel-reading. The taste of the average mother seldom rises 


*P. TOPINARD, “Man as a Member of Society,” translated by T. J. McCor- 
MACK, the Monzst, October, 1898, p. 68. 
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above the level of bric-a-brac and chromos, while the father is quite 
content with his newspaper.”’* 

Also, Dr. Patten’s failure to recognize the splendid work that is 
being done in the field of sociology today, and his lack of apprecia- 
tion of the achievements of his brother-scientists along lines so near to 
those of his own interest, are much to be regretted. Speaking of the 
emphasis Mill placed on the new sciences of ethology and sociology, 
he takes occasion to say: “‘The new sciences were yet to be made, 
and, unfortunately for Mill’s reputation as a prophet, are still to be 
made.” Mill let ethology drop, and no one has since taken it up. 
“Nor has sociology fared much better,” he continues. ‘ Until recently 
it was made up of a few analogies derived from biology, and even now 
it is not far enough advanced to obtain general recognition nor to have 
its method well defined.” ” 

Thus, while we cannot agree with all that Dr. Patten says, while we 
must feel that there are important omissions in his book, while we must 
admit the biased attitude of the author, yet we are glad to welcome 
The Development of English Thought as an original, strong, and sug- 
gestive contribution to the economic and philosophic literature of the 


day. Sabie E, Simons. 


CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, 
Washington, D. C. 


Problems of Modern Industry. By SipNey AND BEATRICE WEBB. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1898. Pp. 286. $2.50. 


THESE gifted writers have collected a number of papers into an 
interesting volume of studies of English industrial conditions. “The 
Diary of an Investigator” shows a shrewd observer in contact with the 
life of the London sewing women. “The Jews of East London” intro- 
duces us to a world little known, perhaps, to wealthy members of the 
same race. Two chapters are given to questions of women workers, 
their wages, and the factory acts which aim to protect them. The lat- 
ter part of the book is an interpretation of the socialistic program from 
the Fabian point of view. The relationship between coédperation and 
trade-unionism is the subject of an important chapter. The poor law 
is studied in connection with the general movement for enlarging the 
functions of the state. 
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Since we cannot reproduce or discuss a tithe of the vital problems 
presented, we may select a few of the most important conclusions, typ- 
ical of all. “This competitive wage we Socialists seek to replace by an 
allowance for maintenance deliberately settled according to the needs 
of the occupation and the means at the nation’s command. We already 
see official salaries regulated, not according to the state of the labor 
market, but by consideration of the cost of living. This principle we 
seek to extend to the whole industrial world.” And as to ground rents: 
“A socialist state or municipality will charge the full economic rent 
for the use of its land and dwellings, and apply that rent to the com- 
mon purposes of the community.” 

The discussion of poor-law reform and pensions for the aged ought 
to be thoroughly discussed in the United States. It will soon be for 
us, as it is in England, a theme of practical politics. 

C. R. HENDERSON. 


The Federal Census: Critical Essays by Members of the Ameri- 
can Economic Association. Collected and edited by a 
Special Committee. (Publications of the American Eco- 
nomic Association, New Series, No. 2, March, 1899.) New 
York: The Macmillan Co. Pp. 4+516, 8vo. $2. 


It is a well-known fact that the United States government spends 
more money for the collection and compiling of census statistics than 
any other nation. The cost of the previous censuses has been in 
round numbers, according to official figures, as follows: 1790, $44,000; 
1800, $67,000; 1810, $178,500; 1820, $208,500; 1830, $378,500; 1840, 
$833,500; 1850, $1,329,000; 1860, $2,000,000; 1870, $3,500,000 ; 
1880, $6,000,000; 1890, $11,000,000. 

That the accuracy of the 1890 census and of previous censuses is 
not all that could be desired, those who have followed the articles 
by Mr. Bliss in this and the previous volume of the Journal will be 
convinced. 

In view of the enormous and increasing cost and the undoubted 
shortcomings of our census work, all will agree that the American Eco- 
nomic Association has done excellent service in arranging for and 
publishing this volume of papers by authorities on the department of 
statistics of which they treat. 
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The following are the divisions: “ Report of the Committee on the 
Scope and Method of the Twelfth Census”: “Area, Population,” etc., by 
W. F. Wilcox ; “Colored Population of African Descent,” by W. Z. 
Ripley ; “Census of the North American Indians,” by Franz Boas; 
“Age, Sex, Dwellings and Families, and Urban Population,” by G. K. 
Holmes ; “Educational Statistics,” by D. R. Dewey; “ Statistics of 
Occupations,” by Richmond Mayo-Smith; “ Mortality Statistics,” by 
C. L. Wilbur and Irving Fisher; “Statistics of Crime,” by R. P. 
Faulkner ; “‘ Pauperism and Benevolence,” by S. M. Lindsay; “Agri- 
culture,” by N.1I. Stone; “Farm and Home Proprietorship,” by 
David Kinley; “Transportation,” by E. R. Johnston and W. E. 
Weyl ; “ Manufactures,” by S. N. D. North, W. M. Stewart, and W. C. 
Ford; “‘ Wages,” by C. J. Bullock; “ Valuation and Taxation,” by C. 
C. Plehn; “ Municipal Finance,” by H. B. Gardner; “Scope and 
Method of the Twelfth Census,” by W. C. Hunt; “ Extracts from Let- 


ters;” appendix: “ Provisions of the Census Laws of 1889 and 1899 ;” 


index. 
The papers are designed to be in the main critical studies of the 


leading divisions of the eleventh census. But they are also very valu- 
able for comparative estimates and information on all the previous 
censuses and contain considerable constructive work. 

It is unfortunate that the publication could not have appeared 
a couple of years sooner, so that it could have been used in its entirety, 
as a testimony to the need of reform in our census methods before 
the taking of the twelfth census. 

The law for the census of 1g00, given in the appendix, does show 
that Congress is not utterly lost to reason; for it asks for returns on 
somewhat fewer and simpler heads, and provides for more expert help 
than did the census of 1890. But the short time allowed for organiz- 
ing the force, the refusal to place it under civil-service rules, and the 
failure to provide for a permanent census bureau show that the publi- 
cation under review may yet do royal service as a tract to be circulated 
among members of Congress. C. H. Hastinos. 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS. 


Criminality in France in 1895.—The official statistics for 1895 show an impor- 
tant decrease in crime in France. Fora number of years there has been a diminution 
of crime, coincident with the development of instruction and the progress of civiliza- 
tion. This diminution is not always apparent from the crude figures of statistics. but 
those who believe crime is increasing overlook the fact that population has increased, 
that the law now specifies as crime many things that formerly existed unchecked, that 
the police is more effective in bringing crime to light, and that public opinion is more 
sensitive. But in 1895 even the crude figures show the diminution. Thus, in 1894 
there were 1451 indictments and 1704 accused of crimes against persons, and 1402 
indictments and 2271 accused of crimes against property, while in 1895 there were only 
1302 indictments and 1562 accusations for crimes against persons, and 1124 indict- 
ments and IggI accusations for crimes against property. Up to 1892 indictments for 
crimes against property exceeded those for crimes against persons, while the reverse 
was the case in 1893, 1894, 1895. The total number of indictments for crimes against 
persons and property from 1886 to 1895 was successively: 3252, 3164, 3126, 2950, 
2982, 2939, 2949, 3035, 2853, 2526. The total number of accused for the same years 
was : 4397, 4298, 4258, 4113, 4078, 4207, 4096, 4269, 3975, 3553. 

The statistics for homicide, extending over fifty years (1845-95), also show a decrease, 
though not so marked. Assassination and murder together show an increase in 1895 
over the years 1845, 1855, 1865, and 1875, but a diminution from the years 1885, 1893, 
and 1894; the increase of these crimes for the fifty years is proportionally more than 
the increase of population. But there is a decrease in the number of cases of poison- 
ing and of parricide during the same period, which compensates for the increase of 
murder and assassination, so that the proportion of homicides to the total population 
was, in 1895, 1.30 per 100,000 inhabitants, as against 1.50 per 100,000 in 1845, and 
1.47 in 1893. This proportion places France below England (0.48) and Germany 
(0.85), but in advance of Belgium (2.41), Spain (4.17), Italy (6.45), and the United 
States (11 to 12). 

Homicide is most frequent in Corsica (22 per 100,000) and in the southeastern 
departments, where the passionate Italian element is strong. Then follows the depart- 
ment of the Seine, including Paris (2.44). The smallest proportion is found in the 
Jura, the most advanced department from the cultural point of view (0.29). No rule 
is apparent in the distribution of homicides: industrial and rural, northern and south- 
ern, eastern and western departments are mingled in confusion in the classification. 
Vet, aside from the southeastern districts and Paris, homicides are most numerous in 
the rural departments. 

With respect to sex, women commit 15 per cent. of the homicides in France, as 
against 21 per cent. in England, and § per cent. in the United States. If infanticide 
is included, the proportion rises to 37 per cent. 

The number of those accused of rape against adults decreased between the years 
1875 and 1895 from 186 to 87, and against children, from 831 to 519. The rural 
departments show the greatest number of assaults upon children. 

The number of indictments for theft decreased from 1238 in 1875 to 975 in 1890 
and 707 in 1895. Prosecutions for arson have decreased regularly for many years, the 
record for the five years ending with 1895 being 215, 196, 190, 168, 157. 

Until 1894 there had been a constant and rapid increase of crime among minors 
from sixteen to twenty-one years of age. But in 1895 there was a sudden fall — 
50,763, aS against 32,317 in 1894. This improvement is especially shown with refer- 
ence to theft. 

This decrease in criminality is the more striking as it coincides with a general 
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current of indulgence indicated by the correctional prosecutions of 1895, as compared 
with those of 1894. There were condemned : 

1894 1895 
T o imprisonment for more than a year - - 4,032 


3 

“ ayearorless - - - - 133,751 122 

- - 93,718 94,824 
I 
3 


Acquitted - - - - - - - - 12,398 11,798 


Granted suspension of sentence - 


The number of accused recidivists decreased from 1590 in 1894 to 1380 in 1895. 
The number of recidivists (before trial) has also been reduced from 104,644 in 1894 to 
99,434 in 1895. 

The official report attributes this general amelioration to the Bérenger law. “ The 
menace of punishment, in the present state of our penitentiary régime, seems to be more 
efficacious than its execution, at least with respect to first offenders.” This explana- 
tion, however, is hardly convincing. It would seem to be due not so much to legisla- 
tion as to the intellectual progress of the nation.—A. BERARD, “ La criminalité en 
France en 1895,” in Archives d’ Anthropologie criminelle, January, 1898. 


The essence of punitshment.—¥Events pro- 


The Evolution of Punishment.—lI. 
An immoral act 


duce impressions upon men in societies which call forth reactions. 
arouses moral disapprobation, expressed, perhaps, merely by coolness on the part of 
the other members of society toward the offender. If the act is harmful to the society, 
it becomes a crime and provokes a stronger reaction, which is ina measure of the same 
kind as the offense. The immoral act and the crime on the one hand, and the blame 
and the punishment on the other hand, are essentially identical. In uncivilized com- 
munities the criminal nature of an act can only be determined by the nature of the reac- 
tion against it. In civilized communities a reaction is a punishment only when it is 
inscribed in the penal code of the state. The stigmatizing reaction becomes penal 
when the character of publicity, of exteriority, and of universality is attached to it. 
The purpose of the stigmatizing reaction and of the penal reaction is the infliction of 
an evil upon the individual who acts contrary to the interests of society. The social 
reaction is inherent in the nature of society, in the psychology of the masses, in the 
natural desire for vengeance which may be overcome by the great soul, but never by 
a considerable group of men who consider an anti-social act as bad and loathsome. 
There has been a flux and reflux of sentiment with respect to the social reaction 
against crime, at one time a sentimentalism in the administration of justice and an 
aversion to the death penalty appearing, followed by a current of social selection which 
considers the death penalty as an infallible means of purifying the atmosphere. The 
function of the penal reaction is still to indicate in a more precise manner the element 
of evil which ought to be inflicted upon the individual; it ought also to increase this 
element to a much higher degree than is done by the stigmatizing reaction. This is 
forgotten by the theorists who have exclusively in view the correction or the cure of the 
delinquent, and who make no distinction between the reaction against crime and the 
reaction against mental alienation. The reaction against crime is, and always will be, 
“malum passionis quod infligitur propter malum actionts.” 

Il. Punishment has not tts origin in personal vengeance.— The number of laws 
which restrict the struggle for life within the group and the crimes which result from 
it isin direct relation to the degree of civilization. In spite of restrictions imposed 
by society, it is always possible for individual forces to come into conflict. Society is 
indifferent to these conflicts so long as they do not attack #¢s true interests. Ina slight 
degree of development the number of crimes is inconsiderable: society, having few 
interests to protect, has few laws to make. In such a society he who has been injured 
at once satisfies his desire for vengeance. If he cannot reach his enemy, he takes ven- 
geance upon any object whatever. The spirit of vengeance is not to destroy the 
offender, and thus to prevent further offense, but it is especially to satisfy wounded 
pride. It makes no difference whether the vengeance is just, or whether it exceeds 
the gravity of the aggression. Families sometimes assume the quarrels of one of their 


members, giving rise to hereditary vengeance. 
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The principle of retaliation is a modification of vengeance. “An eye for an eye,’ 
etc., expresses an attempt to equalize the offense and its repression. The fundamental 
idea is always the same, viz., that the individual is independent of the community and 
secures justice for himself. 

Yet it isa mistake to think that anarchy reigns in such communities, or that 
crimes and punishments as such are unknown. Every such society punishes offenses 
which menace the pud/ic safety, although it is indifferent to injuries done to individu- 
als. Thus murder may go unpunished except by private vengeance, while sorcery, 
which is a menace to all persons and things, is punished by death. It is only later 
that society interests itself in acts harmful to individuals. The first step is to take 
vengeance under its control: the injured person must satisfy certain conditions 
imposed by society before he is at liberty to avenge himself. But society goes farther 
than this: it atds the avenger. In case of resistance on the part of the offender, the 
whole community (as in Polynesia) assists the avenger in securing justice. A¢ this 
point private vengeance becomes eguiva/ent to punishment, or to a socta/ reaction; the 
injured person becomes the executor of the punishment which is recognized and guar- 
anteed by the state. Another step is taken when there are included in the things 
harmful to society actions which are not directly aimed against its existence. The 
murderer, for example, is delivered by the law into the hands ot the victim’s relatives. 
In the course of time the state monopolizes the judicial authority and establishes an 
organ of reaction, the executioner. The right of the offended family to vengeance 
then gradually disappears. 

Private vengeance may also be supplanted by the payment of indemnity. This 
form of development is in relation with the development of private property, for here 
cupidity, a passion as strong as revenge, appears. Society is indifferent to these con- 
tracts, except that in some cases it makes the right of vengeance depend upon the 
non-payment of indemnity, and forbids the acceptance of a ransom where vengeance 
plays the rdle of an equivalent of punishment. 

The amount of indemnity was originally determined by the people in assembly, 
but their action was gradually reduced to a minimum, the chief or some specially 
appointed persons acting in their stead. But in any case certain rules determined the 
amount. The need felt for a definitive establishment of this customary law gave rise 
to written “laws,” like the Salic law, which consisted chiefly of a tariff of prices of 
human flesh. These systems of payment are not the penal law of the country; they 
are only an enumeration of de/icta privata for which society has established compensa- 
tions to the profit of the injured man. Behind these laws there exists the penal law, 
properly speaking, including the social reaction. The right of society to punish crime 
does not arise from a system of composition. Besides the composition, which has a 
juridico-private character, and which represents only in a slight degree a social] reac- 
tion, we find in every society a distinct penal law which deals with crimes not remis- 
sible, crimes against the public welfare. Composition is only one of several means 
which arose to suppress personal vengeance. 

The fact that composition has played a greater réle in the settlement of conflicts 
than other means may be attributed, first, to the fact that it filled better than other 
means the two essential ends, viz., compensation for the wrong and the termination of 
the difference ; and, second, to the fact that it was preceded by another institution 
which developed in an identical manner, viz., the purchase of women, a purchase 
which was originally nothing else than a money penalty inflicted upon the author of 
a rape. 

Ill. Social reaction. — Social reaction may take three forms: (1) public, social, 
and instinctive vengeance; (2) paternal authority, giving rise to family and tribal 
jurisdiction ; (3) sacerdotal jurisdiction. 

1. Social vengeance. — The instinctive reaction of society against a violator of 
its laws has for a basis the same desire for vengeance that marks the individual reac- 
tion against wrong. Mass-vengeance is not limited to primitive societies, as lynch law 
in America testifies. A crowd is a collective individual. Social vengeance, like all 
vengeance, aims at the destruction of the offender. Exclusion from the community is 

equivalent to death in primitive societies. Death and exile are therefore two forms of 
social vengeance. The participation of the people in the execution of the death sen- 
tence (as among the Hebrews) is a reminiscence of public vengeance. Legally and 
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sociologically public vengeance differs from private vengeance, but psychologically 
they are identical. Public vengeance passes through the same phases of development 
; It is first a right, and then becomes obligatory. It passes 


as private vengeance. . 
Prevention of a repetition of an 


through the phase of retaliation or compensation. 
offense was accomplished by depriving the offender of the means of repeating it, as 
by cutting off the hand, etc.; or by public humiliation. Public vengeance, like private 
¢ Amends are paid to the society, or to its 


vengeance, is replaced by composition. 
Yet there are some crimes 


representative, the king. The state is the injured party. 
which provoke an implacable reaction on the part of scciety. 

2. Patriarchal punishments. — The most natural process of development makes 
an autocrat of the head of the family. Among savages the patriarch is the chief of 
the tribe; all the others are chiefly his children, grandchildren, and wives. Later 
appear adopted and conquered members. The father had the right to judge and to 
punish. Every transgression was an offense against him. Later this reaction, which 
was purely instinctive, was considered as the execution of the will of the gods. The 
administration of patriarchal justice was the beginning or model of the despotic juris- 
diction of the chief of the tribe. The supreme power becomes an unlimited authority. 
The punishments inflicted by a despot emanate from a social reaction. In the first 
phase of human development the chief is the executor of the general will; if he for- 
gets it, he is assassinated or exiled. In the modern state it is ultimately the general 
interest which decides. A people has not only the government that it deserves, but 
also the governmental form that the majority wishes to have. 

3. The sacred factor.— At the epoch when the crime constitutes an offense 
against deity, the reaction contains a religious element, but does not lose its essence. 
The malefactor may be sacrificed by avy member of the community; or the commu- 
nity as a whole may rise against him to testify before the gods to their displeasure in 
his act; or certain men may be set apart as the avengers, viz., the priests. Human 
sacrifice is identified with punishment by death. When a people has the custom of 
making periodic sacrifices, criminals are used for the purpose. Besides the priests, 
there exist everywhere secret societies, bound up with religious ceremonial, whose 
purpose is to execute the sacred reaction. 

The reaction of the state is a natural consequence of the primitive reaction of the 
people. Inthe punishment inflicted by the state we see a social reaction, which long 
ago was transferred under some form to.a monarch, who, in turn, gave over the execu- 
tion to judges. Then appeared the idea of the state, and the judicial attributes of the 
sovereign have largely disappeared. Though punishments are inflicted in his name, 
society itself is the source of the reaction. —JULIUSZ MACAREWICZ, “Evolution de 


la peine,” in Archives d’ Anthropologie criminelle, March, 1898. 


Questions upon the Method of Sociology.—Every science ought to con- 
form to the rules upon which the existence of scientific thought depends in its essence ; 
but besides there are special rules which are the consequence of the aim and subject- 
matter which characterize the science itself. The method of a science cannot be 
constructed @ priori, it does not precede the science itself, it follows it. Method is 
always the result of a practice, of an experience of ways leading to incontestable 
conclusions. The four methods of empirical research formulated by John Stuart Mill 
are only abstract formularies of diverse inductive conclusions. The inductive sciences 
had long practiced these methods instinctively. Sociology must conform to these 
methodic rules. It will never become a science if social phenomena are of too com- 
plex a nature to observe and analyze them exactly. When the physical sciences 
began their conquests, many felt overwhelmed by the variety of phenomena and 
regarded with skepticism the possibility of reaching valid results. The varied and 
complex character of phenomena is never an obstacle for science; it can hinder only 
the application in practice of its results. The physicist cannot predict where each 
stone of a tumbling house will fall, the complexity of the determining forces being 
too great for sbservation and combination. He lets alone such too complex phenomena, 
limiting himself to observing elementary facts in which the forces are placed under 


determinable conditions. 
Sociology must take the same course. Although the practical and useful end 
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consists in the prediction of concrete social states, the immediate task of sociological 
science must be the investigation of elements out of which every social state is com- 
posed. The preliminary question which sociology must set before itself is what 
phenomena outside of the reach of existing sciences it is going to study. We can 
easily define what life in society is. It is the life which is formed by the common 
life of men. But, if the elements of society are individuals, there would seem to be 
no good reason for separating sociology from biology and psychology. This con- 
sequence cannot be avoided by saying that society is not the simple sum of its indi- 
vidual members. The developed organism is also not the simple sum of its cells. 
Nevertheless no one wishes to regard the theory of the developed organism as an 
independent science alongside of the science of the cells. We cannot see the reasons 
which will establish sociology as an independent science alongside of biology and 
psychology, if the individual is the element of society. 

Psychology explains to us the formation of social feelings in the individual. 
When we foresee the actions of a man, his political opinions, his moral ideas, etc., we 
are only psychologists. But can the psychologist foresee anything of the actions of a 
people ? We do not believe it. The psychology of the people is a new science; it is 
sociology. The conditions of the victory of an idea, or of a tendency, are not the 
same for societies as for the individua). The individual becomes a member of society 
and participates in its life by bio-psychological processes; but the conditions of the 
development of society are rather its preceding states than the psychological disposi- 
tions of individuals. As biology is independent in respect to chemistry, because it 
presents the phenomena of life in their dependence upon the antecedent states of the 
organism, so sociology will be independent in respect to psychology and biology. It 
is independent as over against them in so far as it examines, not human actions which 
are explained by the life in common, but collective human actions which are‘explained 
by preceding collectivity. The origin of society, then, is not a problem of sociology, 
but of biology; the sociological problem will be the development of society. 

History, in the widest sense, furnishes sociology its necessary materials. History 
does not become in itself sociology, because it does not give us general laws of all 
societies, but only the form of the special development of a single people. Compara- 
tive history aims, however, so much at the establishment of general laws that its dif- 
ferentiation from sociology will be superficial. While all sociologists make use of 
comparative history, some think that it suffices to solve all problems, and others say 
not. This divergence is, however, of a secondary importance. That the compilation 
and systematization of materials does not suffice, goes without saying. Analysis of 
facts has never founded a science. The synthesis, the hypothesis, is indispensable. 
Comparative history gives the materials which suggest ideas to the ingenious mind. 

We find the method of our science in the analysis of complex societies, for the 
purpose of discovering the small elementary societies of which they are composed. 
The question of sociology in itself is: Through what causes do these groups become 
more and more organized and differentiated ? Sociology is composed, of three sorts 
of investigations: (1) the analysis of societies in order to discover the small elemen- 
tary social groups; (2) the study of the ideas which act as motives of the individual in 
entering and remaining in the group; (3) the study of the laws and forces which 
determine the organization, evolution, and differentiation of these groups.—C. N. 
STARCKE, “‘Quelques questions sur la méthode de la sociologie,” in Revue interna- 

tionale de sociologte, January, 1899. 


The Individual and Society.— Men do not enter into society (Gemeinschaft) 
through the fact that they live in neighborhood with one another, nor through the fact 
that their bodies touch each other. In the external world alone there is no bond 
which could unite them. Were men bound into bundles, they would be merely bun- 
dles of men, not societies. For society there is required a relationship of internal 
worlds to one another. But the simple, mutual knowledge of inner life is not yet com- 
munity of life, not even if mutual sympathy is added. If, however, through mutual 
knowledge of their feelings there arises also the effort mutualiy to influence them, then 
there is at once either enmity or sociality (Gemeinschaft) — enmity in so far as their 
feelings are in conflict, and so call forth the endeavor to counteract each other ; soci- 
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ality in so far as their feelings agree and call forth effort toward a mutual furtherance. 
But in order to call forth such a mutual furtherance, knowledge of the agreement of 
feelings does not suffice ; there must still enter the insight that such mutual further- 
ance of feelings can take place through external actions. So long as the common 
codperation is left to chance or instinct, so long there are no common ends and no 
society in the human sense. Common purpose must yet be added, and this can pro- 
ceed only from common insight into the advantageousness of cooperation. In other 
words, mutually recognized and pursued ends make a human society out of the animal 
world. 
If a narrower society becomes a part of a wider society (voluntarily or through 
force), some ends (Z/e/e) must remain to the narrower society, otherwise it ceases to be 
a society and is entirely swallowed up in the wider society. Only in so far as every 
society possesses its own ends can it be a society distinct from others. : 

There is no entity, society, which possesses its own ideas, feelings, or will, or leads 
an independent life over and above its individuals; society has no s¢ parate body. It 
is not a visible but an ideal community. For this reason it can have no ends apart 
from the ends of its individuals. By this I do not mean to deny that the human 
organism and society can be placed in justifiable analogy. But this view is very 
different from that which ascribes to society a soul which is superior to individuals, 
guides and governs them, has and pursues its own ends. The existence of sucha 
soul not only can never be established, it even contradicts the analogy between the 
human body and the state or the nation. No physiologist explains the functions of 
the body from a soul guiding and moving it; from his standpoint he dare not assume 
such a soul as the ground of explanation, for the object of his observation is only the 
body itself, and his ideal must be to derive the function of the body from the function 
of its cells. For him the brain cells are what setthe body in motion, guide it and lead 
it to definite ends. So, too, what leads a nation is not a soul, but individuals. 

Society as such not only cannot think, feel, will, it also cannot act, for it pos- 
sesses no body of its own, Every expression of a common thought can only occur 
individually. No single action can be executed bya society, but only a system or 
sum of actions. In the first case different actions of individuals harmonize in a com- 
mon end; in the second case all the actions are of the same sort, and the result is 
only a sum of the results of the single actions. 

No society lives with agreement among all its members; every society hides 
oppositions within itself, without which it could not come to a consciousness nor to a 
further development of itself. If every member of a society were in exact agreement 
with all the other members, such 2 society would be automatic. A society which 
shows no individual varieties would also almost entirely lose its capacity for adapta- 
tion to new circumstances. A species which shows no varieties would be changed 
through external circumstances much more slowly and with more difficulty than a vari- 
able species. The case is the same with human societies: the more numerous the 
oppositions among their members, the easier they are able to adapt themselves to new 
circumstances, if the oppositions are not so great as to make impossible common 
thinking, willing, and acting. 

Because society is no independent entity, it can experience no welfare of its own. 
Its welfare must be sought in the welfare of the individual. The general welfare 
cannot be separated from the welfare of individuals, but nevertheless is not identical 
with it, because well-being cannot be distributed, but only the means to well-being.— 
RICHARD VON SCHUBERT-SOLDERN, “Individuum und Gemeinschaft,” in Zeitschrift 
fiir die gesamte Staatswissenschaft, 1, 1899. 


Among Women.—The number of men in France belonging to societies for 
mutual aid number 1,142,000; of women, only 418,000. One reason for this dispro- 
portion is that the small salaries of women do not permit them to add to their expenses 
that of the payment of dues. Societies for mutual aid are divided by law into three 
groups: (1) those recognized to be of public utility, comprising but a small number; 
(2) those whose statutes are submitted to the minister of the interior; (3) those author- 
ized by the local prefect of police. I have to do in this article only with the second 
class. There are 5,326 such societies for men, 2,143 for men and women, and 227 for 
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women only. Their expenses are of two sorts: (1) those imposed upon them by their 
statutes, ¢. g., medical expenses, indemnity in case of sickness, funeral expenses; (2) 
optional expenses which are occasioned by certain other advantages offered by some 
societies. ‘The assessments of the members do not pay the expenses of these societies ; 
they are all supported in part by charity. I will treat in detail three typical societies, 
composed chiefly of women engaged in work connected with dressmaking and the 
toilet. ‘There are many difficulties in such a life for a young girl of eighteen recently 
arrived from the country and without friends. Such girls often pass gradually into 
prostitution, and end in the street or in the hospital. I will first speak of the Parisienne. 
It demands of its members a franc and a half monthly. It excludes from its mem- 
bership those sufferiag from chronic diseases. To married women, who, in sickness, 
are taken care of at home, it pays a franc a day. In case of child-birth it pays a franc 
a day fortwenty days. Unmarried members are cared for at the house of the Sisters of 
Marie Auxiliatrice, where many of the members live permanently for forty francs per 
month. A savings department has recently been created. The amount deposited is 
not at the disposition of the depositor, but is returned only in case of marriage, estab- 
lishment of a household, or business of one’s own, or of entry into religion. After 
twenty years it pays an annuity. 

The Courturiére pays every member who gives birth to a child fifty francs on con- 
dition that she does no work for a month, and twenty-five francs more if she nurses the 
child herself. The Mutualité maternelle does the same. It has reduced the infant death- 
rate among its members Io percent. It used to be as high as 35 or 40 percent. It 
makes no distinction between married women and unmarried women who give birth 
to a child; only about § per cent. are unmarried. Women already pregnant are admitted, 
but receive a smaller benefit. The membership of these three societies is about 3,200. 
There are no other societies for mutual aid for women at Paris, at least in the ranks of 
laboring women, properly so called. In the industries above spoken of alone there 
are 303,000 women employed. It can therefore be seen how small a proportion of the 
working people take advantage of the benefits of mutuality. This is not due wholly 
to the smallness of women’s salary. Some leave the society because, when out of work, 
it could not find them a new place on the moment; another because a bottle of soda- 
water was not given her daily; another because her comrade was not given a pair of 
glasses, etc. Many having been well for a year or two trust that they never will be 
sick. 

There is also a society for loaning money to persons temporarily in need of it. 
Loans are limited te six months, and are proportional to the salary of the borrower. 
There is another way to make societies of mutual aid appeal to young women, that 
of affording a place of meeting where they can stay Sundays and evenings. To 
associate charity with mutual aid is a fruitful idea. Without charity mutuality among 
women could not live.—HAUSSONVILLE, Revue des deux Mondes, December 1, 1898. 


The Telephone Tangle and the Way to Untie It.—In a comparatively 
poor state like Norway or Switzerland it is possible to speak upon the telephone 
from almost any farmhouse or hotel to almost any other farmhouse or hotel in the 
country. In England it is only with difficulty and delay that it is possible for a sub- 
scriber to telephone from one principal town to another. I propose to show how, with 
great profit to the government, a thoroughly efficient service can be established over 
the United Kingdom. I propose to show (1) that it is impossible to have the best 
service over the whole of the United Kingdom, unless it is entirely in one hand and 
under one control; (2) that, after acquiring the existing system at a fair price, it will 
prove an enormously remunerative enterprise. Under the present system, when tele- 
phoning from one city to another, it is impossible to find who is responsible for delays. 
A subscriber in London who constantly reports any unreasonable delay can generally 
connect with any other subscriber in London in fifty seconds. Any subscriber in the 
United Kingdom who cannot communicate with any other subscriber in the same area 
in three or, at the outside, five minutes has a grievance that ought to be inquired into. 
Mr. Preece, of the general post-office, has committed himself to the deliberate state- 
ment, “there is no reason why the time occupied in trunk working should be more than 
that occupied in local telephoning.” We know that town service is very remunerative, 
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and that every wide-awake corporation (Glasgow, the London county council, etc.) 
is most anxious to get hold of such a gold mine. The trunk-line service is a monopoly 
that would have been eagerly seized upon in a dozen places subject to any possible 
conditions as to a speedy service. I do not believe that the telegraph service will lose 
anything at all by the taking over of the telephones, for a written message has its own 
very great advantages in all business transactions. It is probable that the capital of 
the National Telephone Company has been watered 400 per cent. If the government 
purchased on the lines indicated, borrowing the money at 2'% per cent. interest, it 
would make an annual profit of £178,612. It will make a further great profit on this 


National Telephone Company has not. Personally, however, I would prefer to deal 
with a public company which can be talked to at its half-yearly meetings, and sued 
in the courts, rather than with a government department which is amenable neither to *\ 
public opinion nor to the law of the land. At present rates money laid out in the 
future will pay 20 per cent. A message could be sent from any call office for 3d.— 
A. H. HATHE, Fortnightly Review, December, 1898. 


Determinism and Responsibility: A Criticism of M. Hamon.— After 
having criticised M. Hamon I will now briefly set forth my own ideas. I agree with 
him that the present system of criminal jurisprudence is altogether bad. The 
impossibility of finding a legal or scientific criterion for responsibility, individual 
variations of the notion of responsibility, etc., expose the judge to grave errors. 
According to my opinion the judge and jury ought to acquit or condemn, and apply 
the penalties according to the law, without hearing physicians on the mental condition 
of the prisoner. The hearing of medical specialists in court is harmful; it troubles 
the minds of judge and jury, and makes them acquit here and condemn there accord- 
ing to the ideas of the medical specialist, or the way he expresses them. The impres- 
sion of the moment, and not justice, brings the verdict. Often the prisoner is judged 
irresponsible and returned to society; he will be so much the more dangerous because 
the legal decision regarding his mental condition renders him free to recommence his 
lawlessness. 

Only when the work of the magistrate is finished ought that of the medical 
specialist to begin. The condemned man can then be examined at leisure without his 
being excited, without the influence of a bad and mobile public opinion, and without 
the disturbing influence of pseudo-science. Then the physicians should decide 
whether he should be sent to prison or the hospital. Separate the réle of the magistrate 
and the physician, that is my thesis — Dr. Laupts, Z’Humanité nouvelle, December, 
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See also Colonies. 

Heredity: Alden, S. P. Environment versus 
heredity, ChR., Ap. 

History: Lamprecht, Karl. Wandlungen in der 
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AHR., Ap. 
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Saxon, ReS., Mr. 
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which ?, NAR., Ap. 

Teichmueller, H. Expansion and the constitu 
tion, ALRv., Mr. 

Thayer, J. B. Our new possessions, HLR.. Mr, 

Walton, J. Lawson. Imperialism, CoR., Mr. 

— Jones, J. British rule in India, NAR., 
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FR., F 
See also Finance. 
Industry: see Russia, 
Insane: Stedman, H. R. The after care of the 
insane, ChR., Mr. 
Interest: see Finance. 
International Law: Gilson, J. Le re 
inte ration: al du droit romain, RDI., Mr. 
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Interstate Commerce: see Railroads, 
Invention: Escher, R. Erfinden & Erfinder, ZS., 
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Italy: Dehou. La_ crise et !’action 
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en It: ReS., Mr. 
Ward, W. &, ¢ Nuida, FR., Mr. 
Japan: Lettre du Japon, Jic., Mr. 
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Jews: Passy, Frédéric. La vraie solution de la 
question juive, JEc. 
Judiciary: (¢ ‘alonne, Comte de. French judicial 
system, NC., Mr, 
Korea: Hulbert, Homer. Korea andthe Koreans, 
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Labor: Carrington, Earl. The land & the 
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Gigot, Albert, L’évolution du trade-unionisme, 
RéfS., Mr. 16. 

Le Cour-Gr: andmaison. A propos d'une greve 
récente, AC., 

Levasseur, E, Les colleges professionnels A 
Rome, RIL., -F. 

Murray, J. C, “The Merchant of as 
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Philippovich, E. v. Organisation der 
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Tennant, H, trades, FR.. F. 
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See also Churches. 
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Ap. 
Law: Bourcart, G. L’évolution du droit privé 
en Grece, RPP., Mr. 
Holmes, O. W. Law in science and science in 
law, HLR., Mr. 
Legislation: Durand, E. D, gos & mu- 
nicipal legislation in 1898, AAP.. 
Liquor Fraser, D. J. iethics of pro- 
hibition, IJE., A 
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Wiart, de, H. L’état de Ja question de I’alcool- 
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(suite), RSC., 
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RRN 


Mail: Tunell, G. Charge for railway mail 
service, JPE., 
Marriage: Adler, . Spiritual meaning of mar- 
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See also Sexes, 


Modesty: Ellis, H. Evolution of modesty, PsR., 
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Mormonism: Oppenheimer, F. Die Utopia als 
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Young. E. Rev ival of the Mormon problem, 
NAR., Ap 
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Navies: Taylor, H. Future of our navy, F.. Mr. 
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Science: Geikie, A. Science & education, 
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Fouillée, Alfred, L’idée de justice sociale 
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torique, RIS., 
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Kimb le, R. G. Contributions to the compara- 
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a, 
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Zuebii in, C. World's first sociological labora- 
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Emery, H. Futures in grain 
market, EcJ., 
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EM., 
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Suffrage: see Negro. 
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cane industry, NAR., Mr. 
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ology, AJT., 
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cial future, 
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Trade Unions: see Labor. 
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Trusts: The“future of trusts, BS., Ap. 

Macrosty, H. W. The growth of monopoly in 
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United States: Frost, W. G. Our contem- 
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Vacant-Lot Cultivation: Chastaud, G. Choses 
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Vacation Schools: see Education, 

War: Rowe, L. Influence of the war on our 
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tional value, N 

Wealth: Power H. H. Wealth and welfare, 
AAP., 
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By Edmund J. James, Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Paper, 8vo, 83 pages 
50c. 

The City of Chicago was under its early charters a 
and municipality ; the 
process by which it was slowly converted into the 
typical organization of today with an independent and 
strongly organized executive is reflected in the charters 
themselves. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO BOOKS 


Germanic Studies. 


I. Der Conjunktiv bei Hartmann von Aue. 
By Starr Willard Cutting. Paper, 8vo, 54 
pages, with 24 inserts of charts and tables, 
50 cents. 

Il. 1. Verner’s Law in Gothic. 2. The Re- 
Germanic, By Frank 
Asbury Wood. Paper, 8vo, 44 pages, Soc. 

III. Inedita des Heinrich Kaufringer. By H. 
Schmidt-Wartenberg. Paper, 56 pp., 50c. 


Studies in English. 

The Assembly of Gods; or, The Accord of 
Reason and Sensuality in the Fear of 
Death. By john Lydgate. Edited by 
Oscar Lovell Triggs. Vol. lof the English 
Studies of the University. Paper, large 
8vo, 192 pages. $1.00 net. 


The Treatment of Nature in lish Poetry 
between Pope and Wordsworth. By Myra 
Reynolds. Paper, Svo., 280 pp., 75c. net. 

Metaphor and Simile in the Minor Eliza- 
bethan Drama. By Frederick Ives Car- 
penter. Paper, 8vo, 217 pages, 50c. net. 


Miscellaneous. 
The Negatives of the Indo-European Lan- 


ages. By Frank Hamilton Fowler. 
aper, large 8vo, 40 pages, 50c. net. 

The Philosophy of the Humanities. The 

Evolution of Classic Culture and _ its 
Pedagogic Treatment. By Thomas Fitz- 
Hugh. Paper, 63 pp., 50c. 

Assyrian and Babylonian Letters belonging to 
the K collection of the British Museum. 
By Robert Francis Harper, Ph.D., of the 
University of Chicago. 


I. Cloth, 8vo, xv +116 pages. Price $6.00, 
II. Cloth, 8vo, 112 pages. Price $6.00. 
III. Cloth (1896), 8vo, xv +116 pages. Price $6.00. 
IV. Cloth (1896), 8vo, xvi+116 pages. Price $6.00. 


Address: THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


Remittances should be made payable to 
The University of Chicago 


58th St. and Ellis Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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UNIVERSITY OF 

Miscellaneous. 

al Syntax of the Moods and Tenses in New 
Sy Testament Greek. By Ernest D. Bur- 
wy ton, Head Professor of New Testament 
Ni literature and exegesis in the University 
Wy of Chicago, second edition, revised and 
Nb i enlarged. Cloth, I2mo, xxii + 215 
+ pages. $1.50 net. 

~~» | The University of Chicago Contributions to 


Philosophy. Each 35c; subscription to 
four numbers, $1.00. Paper. 
I. Studies from the Psychological Laboratory. By 

James Rowland Angell. 52 pages. 

II. The Necessary and the Contingent in the Aristo- 
telian System. By Wm. Arthur Heiiel, Ph.D, 

IIl. Significance of the Problem of Knowledge. By 
john Dewey. 20 pages. 

IV. Impersonal Judgment. Its Nature, Origin, and 
Significance. By Simon Fraser MacLennan. 49 pp. 


The Public Schools of Chicago: A Socio- 
logical Study. In two parts. I: History. 
Il: Structure and Functions of the 
School System. Paper, 50c. 


Feudal Relations between the Crowns of 
England and Scotland under the Early 
Plantagenets. By Charles Truman 
Wyckoff. 150 pages, 75 cents. 

Essays ¢ ing Jesus and His Times. 
Reprinted from Vols. IV, V, VI and VIII 

of “ The Biblical World.” Cloth, $1.00, 


The Sociologist’s Point of View. By Albion 
} W. Small. Paper, 25 pages, 10 cents. 


Anthropological Bulletins. 8vo, 25c. ea., net. 

I, Notes on Mexican Archeology. By Frederick 
Starr, 16 pages, with plates. 

Il. The Little Pottery Objects of Lake Chapala, 


Mexico. By Frederick Starr. 27 pages. 


Studies in Classical Philology. Boards, 8vo, 
250 pp., $1.50 net. Contents of Vol. 1: 
I. The Anticipatory Subjunctive in Greek and Latin. 
By William Gardner Hale. Paper, Price soc. 
Il. Vitruvius and the Greek Stage. By Edward 
Capps. Paper 
III ‘fhe Direction of Writing on Attic Vases. By 
Frank B. Tarbell. 
IV. The Oscan-Umbrian Verb System, By Carl D. 


ALS 


Buck. Paper, soc. 
\ V. The idea of Good in Plato’s Republic. Pau! Shorey. 
2sc. 


Remittances should be made payable to 
The University of Chicago 


CHICAGO BOOKS 


Address: THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
58th St. and Ellis Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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e and Knight Service in 
By James Fosdick Baldwin. 
pages, 50c. 

An Exposition Outline of the Relation of 
Certain Economic Principles to Social 
Readjustment. (In press.) By F. W. 
Sanders. About 50 pages, 50c. Paper. 

The Science of Sociology. Supplementary to 
“The American Journal of Sociology.” 
By James H. Hyslop, Ph.D., Professor 
of logic and ethics in Columbia Univer- 
sity. Paper, 67 pages, 50c. 

Present Status of the Inquiry Concerning the 
Genuineness of the Paciine Epistles, by 
Bernhard Weiss, Theol. D., Professor in 
the University of Berlin. 78 pp., 5oc. 

Physiological Archives. Hull Physiological 
Laboratory. I. Publications of the year 
1895. Paper, 8vo, $1.00 net. Edited by 
Jacques Loeb. All but one of the papers 
deal with problems of general and com- 
parative physiology. Seven of the eight 
papers are inGerman. 65 pp. Illustrated. 

The Education of Business Men, A view of 
the organization and courses of study in 
the commercial high schools of Europe. 
By Edmund J. James, Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 232 pp., paper, Soc. 

Food as a Factor in Student Life. 

By Ellen H. Richards and Marion Tal- 
bot. Paper, 8vo, 28 pages, 25c. net. 


An Analysis of the Social Structure of a 
Western Town. By Arthur W. Dunn. 
Paper, large 8vo, 53 pages, 25c. 

The Development of the French Monarch 
under Louis VI (Le Gros), 1108-3137. 

Paper, 


England 


Paper, 119 


By James Westfall Thompson. 

8vo, 114 pages, $1.00 net. 
Gold and Prices Since 1873. 

By J. Laurence Laughlin. Paper, 8vo, 

66 pages, with charts, appendices and 

bibliography. Price, 25c. net. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO JOURNALS 


Edited by President W. R. Harper. Monthl pages, 
The Biblical World with ache numbers in June and oe ge ys 


monthly magazine; illustrated; devoted exclusively to biblical study. The best magazine 


published for the busy minister, the Sunday-echool teacher, and the thinking layman. nll 


° Edited by Charles H. Thurber. Monthly, except in July and 

hore 80 pages. iy publication is distinc- 

y the nationai representative of high-schoo and academic work. Special number in June. 

* Edited by John M. Coulter. Monthly, illustrated; at 

The Botanical Gazette least 80 7 J Devoted to the science UF botany in all 

its departments, containing results of research, book reviews, notes for students, and news 
items. Contributions from leading botanists. $4.00 a year; foreign, $4.50; single copies, 40 cents. 


ly; about 


Edited by T. C. Chamberlin. Semi-quarter 
The Journal of Geology 120 pages. Devoted to the interests of geology and the 
allied sciences, and contains articles covering a wide range of subjects. ahalte pane 
geologists, advanced students and teachers. $3.00 a year; foreign, $3.50; single copies, 50 cents. 


and James E, Keeler. tn, illustrated; about 80 pages. 


Invaluable to all who are interested in astronomy and ysics. 
$4.00 a year ; foreign, $4.50; single copies, 50 cents. 


ose Edited by J. Laurence Laughlin. 

The Journal of Political Economy 140 pages. This 
tion the practical economics and also contains 
contributions on topics of theoretical speculative interest. $3.00 year ; single copies, 75 cents. 

. Edited by the Divinity F. of the 
The American Journal of Theology The only 
journal in the world so catholic in its scope as to cover the entire field of eee eee 
tion and research in all the different lines of theological thought represented by special fi 
and particular schools. $3.00 a year ; foreign, $3.25; single copies, 75 cents. 


The American Journal of Sociology by Albion Smal. 


of the increased popular interest in social questions. It presents to its readers, issue by issue, 
the latest de ts in band te socks! 


The American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures 
Edited by President W. R. . Quarterly; about 80 pages. This journal is a con- 
ieention of the well-known “ Hebraica,” which came ike wile notice among scholars 
and students interested in Semitic languages and literatures. 

Ye on 
The University Record educational topics, the Convocation Addresses, and the 
Gupedy Satemee ot the President. An official weekly report is given of the affairs of 
University of Chicago. $1.00 a year; foreign, $1.50; single copies, 5 cents. 
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= ST THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, The University Press Division, CHICAGO, ILL. 
: — . Remittances should be made payable to the UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


IR. R. Donnelley & Sons Co. 


The Lakeside Press 
PRINTERS AND BINDERS 


THE PRINTING OF BOOKS DEMANDING TASTE AND CAREFUL EXECU- 
TION, PRIVATE EDITIONS, COLLEGE CATALOGUES, AND ANNUALS A 
SPECIALTY. WE PRINT MORE FINE BOOKS THAN ALL OTHER HOUSES 
WEST OF NEW YORK. OUR NEW FACTORY, RUN ENTIRELY BY ELEC- 
TRICITY, IS THE MOST ADVANCED PRINTING PLANT IN THE COUNTRY. 
THE LAKESIDE PRESS BLDG., PLYMOUTH PLACE, COR. POLK, CHICAGO. 


Reprints from 


THE JOURNAL OF GEOLOGY 


Studies for Students 


Copies of the following “ Studies for Students ” 
can be had for class use 


Distinct Glacial Epochs and the Criteria for 
Their Recognition 
PROFESSOR SALISBURY 10 cents per copy 


Physical Geography in the University 
PROFESSOR DAVIs 15 cents per copy 


Proposed Genetic Classification of Pleisto- 


49) cene Glacial Formations 

We, PROFESSOR CHAMBERLIN 40 cents per copy 

a7 The Drift: Its Characteristics and Rela- 

tionships 

PROFESSOR SALISBURY cents per copy 

Address 

A The University of Chicago 


UNIVERSITY PRESS DIVISION 
Book Department - - Chicago, Il. 


English Studies 


OF 


The University of Chicago 


LATEST ISSUE, Just Published. 


LEONARD COX, The Arte or Crafte 
of Rhethoryke, 1530: a Reprint, edited 
by F. 1. CARPENTER, Ph.D. The first English 
Rhetoric. Price, 50 cents. 


OTHER NUMBERS 
JOHN LYDGATE: The Assembly of Gods. 
Edited by O. L. TricGs, Ph.D. 8vo, paper. 
116 pages. $1.00. 


E. H. LEWIS: The History of the English Para- 


graph. 8vo, paper, 200 pages. 50 cents. 
F. 1, CARPENTER: Metaphor and Simile in the 
Minor Elizabethan Drama. 50 cents. 
MYRA REYNOLDS: The Treatment of Nature 
in English Poetry between Pope and Words- 
worth, 75 cents. 
*,* Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


Address— 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Instruction 


~ 


Correspondence 


credit is given so that the time of required residence for the Bachelor and Doctor’s degrees is 
materially shortened. The work offered includes courses in Theology, Philosophy, History, 
zy, Sociology, the Languages, Literature, and Mathematics. 
Circulars giving detailed information may be had by addressing 


THE CORRESPONDENCE-STUDY DEPARTMENT, 


The University of Chicago 


Department which cannot be surpassed. 
Degrees are not granted upon work done 
wholly by correspondence, but when the 
courses are completed at the University, 


The University of Chicago, Chicago, IIl- 
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The Railway World 


has been publishing, for several months past, a series of 
articles on 


RAILROAD ECONOMICS 


written by 


i" a H. 7 NEWCOMB, of the Agricultural Department, 


Washington, D. c. 


RRANGEMENTS have been completed for their pub- 
lication in book form, and the work is now ready 
for distribution. | Never in the history of American 


4 railroads has this subject been treated so exhaustively, - 
more intelligently or more carefully. The data given are 

4 taken from the official statistics at Washington, thus A 


4g making the work wholly reliable. 


RAILROAD OFFICIALS SHOULD HAVE IT. 


LEGISLATORS, STATE AND NATIONAL, SHOULD 
NOT BE WITHOUT A COPY. 


It is a potent argument against Hostile Railroad Legislators 


Price, $1.00. 


by 
mo 


No 


The 


Railway World Publishing Co., 


137 South Fifth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Affairs 


ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR 


The only magazine devoted exclusively to the consideration of municipal 
roblems from the standpoint of the taxpayer and citizen. 
Besides the leading articles, each number contains a Bitliographical Index of all 
e literature that has appeared during the preceding quarter, thus making it possible 
ascertain in a few moments what articles, pamphlets, books, and reports have 
appeared upon any phase of city government ; Digests of Periodical Literature which are 
€ <ceedingly valuable to the busy reader who wishes to secure the gist of the best articles 
without extended reading ; and Book Reviews of the most important works, by persons 
entirely familiar with the various subjects. 


The December (1898) number is devoted to a worldwide survey of 


Municipal Functions: A Study of the Development, 


Scope, and Tendency of Municipal Socialism. By Mito Roy 
MactBik, PH.D. 8vo, 223 pages. Index. (Separately—paper, 50 cents ; 
cloth, $1.00.) 

ConTENTs: The Historic City—The City of Today — Protective Functions— 
Charities —Education—Recreation— Street Facilities—Industrial Functions—Causes of 
Increased Municipal Activity—Future City Functions—Index. 

“. . . . It is certain to attract very wide attention, and to be in much demand. 
A remarkably thorough compilation of facts as to the nature and extent of actual 
municipal undertakings.” —Review of Reviews. 


An Unparalleled Offer ... 


All subscribers to AZ unicipat Affairs for 1899 


may secure a Copy of . 


of Cities,” 


at $1.00 per copy (cloth, $1.50), postpaid. 


This exceptionally valuable work of about 500 octavo pages, soon to be issued 
by the Macmillan Company, and sold for $3.00 and $3.50, has been described as “ the 
most thorough, comprehensive, and scientific discussion of the subject yet presented. 


No library is complete without it.” 


This Offer expires May 31. 


Send for description of this work and other publications of universal interest. 


Address all communications to 


Committee on Municipal Administration, 


52 WILLIAM STREET, New York City. 
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HAS THE 


A Stained Glass : 
window in the : ‘ Life Insurance 
Home Office of the , ———. £ in its best 


forms, Write 


symbolic figures. for particulars. 


me. PE IAL 


Insurance Company of America. Pres’t 


— 
F 

| 
Home Office : Newark, N. J. | 


HEADACHE 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
by its action in promoting 
digestion and as a nerve 
food, prevents and _allevi- 
ates headache arising from 
a disordered stomach, or 
that of nervous origin. 

The best remedy for 
insomnia and dyspepsia. 
Pleasant to take. 


For sale by all Druggists, 


UM . 


Vo 


Delightful After Bathing. 
A Luxury After Shaving, 


A Positive Relief for 
EA 


PR 

CHAPING and SUNBURN, 
and all afflictions of the skin. 
Removesal! odorof perspiration, 

GET (the original), 
@ little higher in price, erhaps, 
than worthless substitutes, there 
isa fer it, 

Refuse all other powders, 
which are liable to do harm. 

Sold everywhere, or mailed for 
25 CENTS. (Sample free.) 


Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark, N. J, 


A Cure for 
Rheumatism... 


Dr. J. G. Connor, Ionia, Mich., writes: 

Dear Sirs :--An old friend of mine handed me 
a couple of small vials of your TARTARLITHINE 
some time ago and! tried it on myself, having 
suffered from rheumatism for several years. | 
assure you! was so pleased with its effects that 
I procured a full sized bottle, andsince taking it! 
havc been entirely free from rheumatism during 
the past year. | also observed that it is not sur- 
passed by any other preparation as a PROMPT and 
EFFICIENT diuretic; besides it is pleasant to 
administer. Please send me a few bottles for 
use among my patients afflicted with Rheumatism. 


Regular package $1.00, 50 doses 
Of all druggists or post-free by mail. 
Pamphlets with Testimonials FREE. 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, 
79 Ann Street, - : - New York. 


AGENTS FOR 


THE TARTARLITHINE CO, 


¥ 
REPUTATION 
— 
F 
4 AFTER BATHING 
| wean 
= 
| 


Long Distance Telephone No. 873 
Reading, 


Walter’s Park Sanitarium 


WALTER’S PARK, PA. 


In southeas: 
Pennsylvania, 
two hours from R 
ing Yerminal, P} 
delphia. Erecte: 
its present ow: 
and managers fo; 
present purposes 
Air dry, pur 
bracing ; water fr 
granite rock sprin, 
purer than Polar 
scenery a const 
source of deligh: 
climate mild and 
vigorating. *.* © 
southern location, 
addition to its 
quired faciliti« 
makés our place « 
exceptional 


Better than going South and living in houses not provided with winter comforts. 

Buildings of granite rock, heated by steam and open grates ; lighted by electricity (our own plant). Hydraulicelevator; large 
convenient, finely heated Sun Parlor ; cuisine unexcelled; livery ; dairy. 

Forty years’ continuous experience with sanatory methods of treatment. Baths, massage (mechanical and manual), Swedish 


movements, electricity, vacuum, etc., are all employed here. 
I!lustrated catalogue to any address. Address 


Terms very moderate. 


ROBERT WALTER, M.D., as above. 


Health 
Resort 


Pure Water 


NERVOUS 
PROSTRATION 


KIDNEY 
DISEASES 
RHEUMATISM 


DYSPEPSIA and 
INDIGESTION 


, Are many of the ills 
of the human body 
which are cured by 
drinking pure dis- 
tilled water. 


THE RALSTON STILL 


Purifies the most infected water by eliminating all poisonous 
animal and mineral matters, making it clear, drinkable 
and pleasant. May be operated on the range, or over a 
gas or oil flame—in fact, anyw 


THE BEST ONLY $10. 00 


Officially indorsed by the Ralston Health Club of America, 
Highest Award and Gold Medal at the Omaha Exposition. 
Send ng for illustrated booklet “G,” which explains 
everythi 

THE A. R, BAILEY MFG. CO., 54 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 


The 


Berkshire 
Hills 
Sanatorium, 


TREATME 


Benign Growths. 


Without the use of the Knife 


THE LARGEST AND BEST EQUIPPED PRIVATE 
INSTITUTION IN THE WORLD. 

We have never failed to effect a permanent 
cure where we have had a reasonable oppor- 
tunity for treatment. 

Please state your case as clearly as possible 
and our book with complete information will 
be mailed free. Address, 


Drs. W. E. Brown & Son, North Adams, Mass. 
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Collar Insurance 


Button 


GIVEN WITH EVERY 


KREMENTZ 


One=Piece Collar Button 


Made of One Piece of Metal 
Without Seam or Joint ... 
Best for LADIES’ SHIRT WAISTS and 
CHILDREN’S DRESSES 
You get a new one without charge in case of accident of any 


kind. The Story of a Collar Button gives al! particulars. 
Postal us for it. All jewelers sell KREMENTZ buttons. 


KREMENTZ & CO., 34 Chestnut St., Newark, N.J. 


American 
W altham 
Watches 


are the most perfect 
timepieces it is 
possible to make, and 
they are sold at 
lower prices than 
foreign watches of 
less value. 

The “ RIVERSIDE” 
movement particu- 
larly recommended. 
For sale by all retail jewelers. 


“The Perfected American Watch,” an 
illustrated book of interesting informa- 
tion about watches, sent free on request. 
AMERICAN WALTHAM Watcu Co,, 
WALTHAM, MASS, 


ROUTES 


FOR 
Summer Tourist Tickets 
will be available this season. 


We ass Our 


Tour Economic” 


A new Summer Book will tell about 
them. Sent free on application. 


A. J. Smita, F. M. Byron, 
Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agent, Gen. Western Agent, 
CLEVELAND. CHICAGO. 


Grand Trunk 
RY. SYSTEM, 


- THE FAVORITE ROUTE TO 


All Canadian # Eastern Points 


Via THE ‘‘ST. CLAIR TUNNEL.’’ 


THROUGH SOLID VESTIBULED TRAIN SERVICE, 


First- and Second-Class Coaches and Pullman 
Palace Sleeping Cars in connection with 


THE LEHIGH VALLEY RAILROAD SYSTEM, 


DAILY BETWEEN 


CHICAGO and NEW YORK and 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Via Niagara Falls and Buffalo. 


Through Pullman Sleeping Car Service daily between 
Chicago, Detroit, Mt. Clemens, Saginaw Valley, Ni- 
agara Falls, Buffalo, Beston, Canadian and New 
England points via Montreal. 

The Favorite Reute for Summer Tourists, who 
should send their address to L. R. Morrow. Pass’r and 
Ticket agent, Chicago, Ill., an d ask for particulars re 

arding Summer Tours, Chicago to Niagara Falls, the 

Fhousand Islands, the Adirondacks, the White Moun- 

tains, and the Summer Resorts of the Coast of Maine, 


which will be sent to all applicants free of Cg Sale 
of Summer Tourist Tickets Commences June 


For rates, Sleeping Car reservations, folders, etc., 


L. R. MORROW, Passes Ter. 
103 CLARK ST., CHICAGO, ILL 
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FULLVALUE 


WHEN You PREMIER. 


THE. MACHINE EMBODYING ALI 
IME BEST TLATURES IN PYPEWRITER 
iteSMITH PREMIER ISELN. ¥. 
TYPEWRITER Co, 


DENSMOR- 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST TYPEWRITER.”’ 
BALL-BEARING TYPEBARS 


Lightest Key Touch. Greatest Speed. Most Convenient P. 
Feed. Best for both Correspondence and Manifolding. 


From the U. S. Government. 

een of the Interior, Washington, Nov. 23, 1895. 
DensMorRE Gentlemen: We have now 
in use in the Bureaus of this Department nearly eighty Densmore 
machines. We have no complaint from the users of om, hence 

we conclude, they are giving entire satisfaction. Respectfully, 
(Signed) Hrram Bucxincuam, Custodian. 
Dealers desired, ial deueneme given in open territory. 


DENSMORE TYPEWRITER CO., 316 Broadway, N.Y 


CIDIXONS 


As Like 
as Peas 


are Dixon’s American Graphite 
Pencils in quality. Invariably 
smooth and tough—never gritt 
nor brittle—they wear more uni- 
formly and last longer than even 
the high-priced foreign-made 
pencils. To provide a_ perfect 
pencil for each particular use, 
the makers of 


American Graphite 


Pencils 


have carefully studied the needs 
of every class of pencil users. 
If your dealer doesn't keep them, 
send 16 cents for samples worth 
double the money. 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
Jeracy City, N. J. 


ODIXONS SM-NY? 


UIGHSSLHVICEs: . 


ROUTE 


Frank J. Reep, Gen, Pass, Agent. 


Cuas. H. Tr. Mgr. W.H.McDogt, V.P.&G.M. 


Super 
gers. 

becor 
wate! 
Atlar 
very 

local 
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RELIEF PEN 
No. 314. 


Ease in Writing Unsurpassed 
9 0 other varieties 
of stub pens. . 

j 5 0 styles fine, medium 

and blunt points. . . 

ASK YOUR STATIONER FOR THEM. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL Pen Co. 


26 John St., New York. Works, Camden, N. J. 


DOMINION LINE 


MAIL STEAMSHIPS 
WEEKLY SAILINGS 


MONTREAL AND QUEBEC 
TO LIVERPOOL 


FORTNIGHTLY SAILINGS 


BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL 


VIA QUEENSTOWN 


Large, fast, twin-screw passenger steamers 
Superior accommodation for all classes of passen- 
gers. The St. Lawrence route to Europe is yearly 
becoming more popular—the three days of smooth- 
water sailing after leaving Montreal, before the 
Atlantic is reached, being much enjoyed. 

The sea passage is a short one of 1656 miles. 

Boston as a port of departure for Europe is 
very convenient. 

For all information as to rates, etc., apply to any 
local agent of the company, or 


GUS BROBERG, 69 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Richards, [ills & Co., David Torrance & Co., 
103 State St., Boston, Mass. Gen. Agents, Montreal 


The HAMMOND 
TYPEWRITER 


is the ONLY ONE 


“for all Nations and Tongues.” By 
changing the shuttle, in ten seconds you 
have typeof a different size orlanguage. 


It is especially adapted to Foreign Corres- 
and the use of 
Send for new catalogue, and enclose a 5c. 
stamp for a correct Map of the World. 


Call on nearest representative and examine the Back - 
spacing Attachment just added to the Hammond. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO., 
403 and 405 East 624 St., New York, 
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"SECURED BY USING THE 


IMIPROVED 
WASHBURNE 
PATENT 
FASTENERS 
Bachelors’ Buttons 
Pencil Holders 
Eyeglass Holders 
Sample of any of the § 


gy above sent postpaid for 


ro cents. 
Hose Supporters 
Cuff Hoiders 
Drawers Supporters 


Pair of any of these for ff 


20 cents postpaid, 


Key Chains 
Sample sent for 25 cents. § 
These little articles are simple, 
with nothing about them to 
: break or get out of order. ' 
x Hold with eo tenacity, but don’t tear the fabric. 
Their utility ma them an absolute necessity. FreE— 
Handsomely I |lustrated Booklet sent on request. 


Box 59 AMERICAN RING CO.. i 
Waterburv, Ct. 


Take Your Choice or Both-there’s. no mistake 
when its the 20 CENTURY. 


“AUTOMATIC” 
LAMP 


Burns Acetylene Gas 
No Wicks 
No Regulating Valves 


“THIS lamp is 
beautifully 
made, has a 
brilliant, uni- 
form flame, and is abso- 
lutely self-governing. 
BURNS BEST WHEN LEFT ALONE . 
If your dealer does not keep 


Price $2. 50 the lamp, we 


carriage 
of price. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 


The Plume & Atwood Co. 


29 Murray St., New York 


Boston Chicago 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


f is an Essential of the 
Well-Dressed Man. 
ALWAYS EASY 

EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 


Lies flat 
never slips, tears nor 
THE NAME “BOSTON GARTER” 
is stamped on every loop. 


Sold Everywhere 


Sample Pair, Silk 5c, Cotton 25c 
on receipt of price. 
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FOR FILMS ONLY 


x 316 Buckeye, 


4% 5 Buckeye, 


$6.00 
344 x 3% Buc ae 1899 Model 8.00 


THE BUCKEYE CAMERA 


1899 Model 
PRACTICABLE, COMPACT, PORTABLE 


FOR FILMS OR PLATES 
MAY BE LOADED IN DAYLIGHT 


FOR BOTH FILMS AND PLATES 


| 3% x 3'4 Special Buckeye, with one holder, 


10.00 


We recommend the NEW AMERICAN FILMS for Hand Camera Work. 
PHOTOGRAPHY FOR ALL, anelementary text-book. Price, paper, 25¢.; 
CATALOGUE of all kinds of Cameras, and all requisites for Photography, mailed on application, FREE. 


& H.T. ANTHONY & CO 


postage, 3c. 


591 Broadway, New York 


3 $ 9.00 
| 4x 5 Special Buckeye, with one holder, . 16.00 


e 45-49 E. Randolph St., Chicago 


The New Photography 


For the Army of Enthusiastic Ama- 
teur Photographers (long since past 
the — pressing stage) we have } 
prepared | 


“ Photographic Advice ”’ 
Handsomely Illustrated Manual, 
sent post free on receipt of ten cents 
in postage stamps. 


The latest and most practical instrument for 
the discriminating amateur. 


The Scovill & Adams Company 
OF NEW YORK 
60 and 62 East Eleventh Street 
(Five Doors from Broadway) 
W. I. LINCOLN ADAMS, President 


‘It’s allin the Lens’? 


THE KORONA 
CAMERAS 


The attention of con- 
noisseurs is directed to 
the entirely modern 
equipment of these su- 
cameras, notably 

he New Patent Focus- 
sing Back (requiring no 
focussin cloth) and 
the ’99 Model Korona 
Shutter. 


These cameras are 
made in all styles and 
prices. all equipped 
with our famous lens- 
es, and are constantly 
gaining in public favor, 


Send for an Illustrated 
Catalogue 
Gundlach Optical Co. 
753-761 So.Clinton St. 
Rochester, N. 


Invalids, or a luxu- 
rious adjustable Easy 
Chair or Couch for 
well folks. State what 
you want, and write 


for catalogue. 


Sargent’s 
The Case Docen t Exist ~ anal 
where we cannot furnish the nec- 
essary Rolling, Reclining, or Car- System 
rying Chair for Cripples or of Devices for Brain Workers 


embraces all the survivals of the fittest, including: 
Sargent's Ball Bearing Rotary Book Cases 


Sargent’s Working, Easy, Reclining, 
Couches, Etc. 


Reading Stands in various styles 
Dictionary and Atlas Stands 
Desks, attachable to chairs 
Telescopic Book Racks 
Adjustable Folio Stands, and 


Library, and Chairs, 
‘or 


GEO. F. SARGENT CO. 
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Rely upon 
Platt’s 
Chlorides 
as your 
household 
disinfectant 


An odorless, colorless liquid ; pow- 
erful, safe, and cheap; endorsed by 
over 23,000 physicians ; sold in quart 
bottles only, by druggists and high- 
class grocers. Prepared by Henry B. 
Piatt, Platt St., New York. 


CANDIES SENT | 
BY MALL & EXPRESS. 


Our COCOA AND 


CHOCOLATES 


art UNSURPASSED 


x 


The School Review 


xe A Journal of Secondary Education 
aA Edited by CHARLES H. THURBER 


x eep in Touch witb tbe 
TA Spirit of Progress . . 
Tue Scuoot Revigw—the national organ of 

in the English a e which is devoted entirely 


¢ High School and Academy. 


Each issue contains the latest thoughts of 
greatest educators on living issues of secondary 
work, 


secondary education—is the only journal printed 
to the interests of t 


It is indispensable to eve ressive High 
School and Academy teacher. 


$1.50 per year 20 cts. per number 


Subscriptions and all business communications 
should be sent to 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


CHICAGO 


ILL. 


University Press Division 
x 


> 


A PIANO 


at a NOMINAL PRICE. 

Chicago's larg- 

est music house, 

Lyon & Healy, to 

sharply reduce 

stock,offers sam- 

ple new uprights, 

slightly used pi- 

anos,and second- 

hand _instru- 

ments, at almost 

nominal prices. Good durable uprights 

as low as $100, warranted as represented. 

Square pianos $20 and upward, Grands 

from $200. Send for complete list. Among 

the makers are: Decker Bros., Hardman, 

Knabe, Steinway, Weber, Hale, Bauer, 

Fischer, Hazelton, and others, If you 

are interested in a piano, do not fail to 

write. Any piano not proving exactly 

as represented may be returned at their 
expense. Address 

LYON & HEALY, 
Wabesh Ave. and Adams St., Chicago. 


vr 


| 
BONEONS, 
FRESH: DELICIOUS": \ 
» LargeAssortment of // \ 
4 : 
Be 


BREVITY 
said to be the Soul of Wit! 


WHY LET UNSORUPULOUS DRALERS 
SELL YOU IMITATIONS OF 


THE FAMILY REMEDY 


FOR ALL PAIN? 


Always Pure and Uniform—No Wood Alcohol, or other Poisons. 


Bottles only. Buff Wrappers. See our Name on Label and Wrapper. 
POND’S EXTRACT CO., New York and London. 


"TRE train leaving Chicago at 
6.30 p.m. daily was spoken 
of by the late Geo. M. Pullman 
as the “Finest Train in the 
World.” It is electric lighted, 
steam heated, with Standard 
and Compartment Sleepers, 
Pullman, Buffet Smoking Car, 
a Reclining Chair Car and a 
Dining Car. 
Wide-vestibuled trains are operated 
also from both Chicago and St. Louis 
to Kansas City, Omaha and Den- 
ver, equi with modern, roomy, 
comfo Pallman Cars and Re- 
clining Chair Cars. The European 
me Dining Car service is a special 
ture of excellence on this line. 


, Delicate china, roses, spotless linen, 
BEST LINE CHICAGO OR ST. LOUIS TO perfect vencleti and strictly 


class cooking. 


St. Paul 
‘Minneapolis 
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Walter Bakers (Co's 
‘BREAKFAST 


COCOA. 


A Perfect Food. Pure, Nutritious, Delicious. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. umites 


Established 1750. 


The 

Morgan Park Academy 
of the University of Chicago 

Q7= to both" girls and boys thorough prep- 

aration for college and technical school. 

The curriculum covers four years in each of 
the courses—classical, literary, and scientific. 
There is also the Introductory Year for young 
pupils, which} gives thorough training in the 
elementary English branches. 


pe THE SUMMER, for six weeks, from 
July x to August 11, courses are offered in 


Algebra, Greek, Physics, 
Geometry, French, History, 
Latin German, English. 


? 

These courses offer an unequaled opportunity (1) 
for students who desire to make up deficiencies in 
college preparation or prepare for advanced stand- 
ing in academic work, and (2) for teachers in high 
schools and academies to familiarize themselves 
with new methods, or to prepare themselves 
to teach new subjects. 


The Autumn Quarter begins September 20, 
For descriptive circulars address— 


THE DEAN OF THE ACADEMY, 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Morgan Park, Il. 


If we could teach the 


Indians 
to USE 


it would quickly civilize them 
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COSTS Less | or sure THAT 
THAN THE PACKAGE 
Ron. ONE CENT yy BEARS OUR 
A CUP. TRADE-MARK. 
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